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THE ELUSIVENESS OF BELIEF 


An Address by the Rev. George H. Ferris, D. D. 


HE student of human thought is 
often startled by the difference 
between scientific and religious think- 
ing. The one is ever tending to cer- 
tainty; the other is ever eluding our 
grasp. The one is constantly attaining 
the goal of a general conviction; the 
other seems as far from producing 
agreement today, as it was in the days 
of Socrates. Sometimes it almost seems 
as if the taunt of the Agnostic were 
true. Sometimes we are almost ready 
to surrender to the claim of the skeptic 
that religious conviction is in inverse 
ratio to knowledge. If we compare for 
a moment the two doctrines of Immor- 
tality and Gravitation, we are almost 
startled by the way in which the 
younger theory has established itself, 
while the elder is still seeking demon- 
stration. Each generation brings forth 
the same old doubts, and elicits the 
same old answers. Each century puts 
forward, in its own language, antique 
arguments and familiar questionings, 
that never seem to die. Wearied and 
baffled with the disappointing search, 
there come times when the mind halts, 
and turns back in-seeming despair. But 
these periods of inactivity are sure to 
be followed by times of renewed vigor, 
when thought flings itself into the old 
quest with all the vitality and appe- 
tency of youth. 
Whence comes this difference between 


the two great realms of thought? Can 
it be due to the fact that science enlists 
in its service a higher type of mind than 
religion? There are some in our day 
who appear to think this is the case. 
They do it, however, in the face of the 
facts of history. Much of the mental 
power and intellectual genius of every 
age has been turned on the absorbing 
problems of the meaning and destiny of 
life. Indeed, one has but to turn to the 
writings of the great Agnostics to see 
what a fascination these problems exert, 
even on the minds that have renounced 
them. If the difference does not lie, 
then, in the disputants, it must be sought 
in the subjects under dispute. There 
must be something about the two realms 
that makes it necessary for us- to ap- 
proach them in a totally different man- 
ner. If the Agnostic means, when he 
accuses us of speaking with greatest 
assurance on the subject concerning 
which we know the least, that we do not 
reach religious belief in the same way in 
which we attain scientific certainty, I 
agree with him. If he means that only 
one method has any right to be calle@~ 
“knowledge,” and that all religion must® 
be left in the limbo of an intellectual 
night, I assert that a greater falsehood 
was never uttered. 

Science studies facts. It deals with 
events, with happenings, with conditions. 
It seeks to classify, to arrange, to pro- 
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ceed along lines of strict evidence. If 
I study the qualities of plantain, or in- 
vestigate the habits of diatoms, I must 
detach myself from all personal con- 
siderations, suppress all sympathy, and 
be content merely to observe. An ex- 
cellent example of this type of mind 
is found in what Huxley wrote to Pro- 
fessor Osborne: “When a fond mother 
calls upon me to admire her baby, I 
never fail to respond, and while cooing, 
appropriately, I take advantage of any 
opportunity to gently ascertain whether 
the soles of its feet turn in, and tend to 
support my theory of arboreal descent.” 

Such investigations have their value. 
Such a type of mind is of great use to 
the world. The trouble comes when 
the man makes the dogmatic declaration 
that this is the only way to “know” a 
child. There is a knowledge of ideal- 
ism. There is a knowledge of sympathy. 
There is a knowledge of impulse. The 
moral possibilities and latent spiritual 
capacities of a child are realities, just 
as much as the lines on the soles of its 
feet. 

Two visitors come to your home. 
One sees the patterns of the carpets, the 
color-scheme of the parlor, the carvings 
on the furniture, the quality of the 
hangings. The other sees nothing but 
an old picture on the mantel, that re- 
vives memories of a bygone friendship, 
and impulses of an early affection. 
Two visitors come to your home, both 
of them with “knowledge.” Two men 
enter the universe. One studies its 
laws, tabulates its facts, investigates its 
phenomena, traces its origin. The other 
comes with feelings of humility, with 
visions of reverence, with impulses of 
gratitude, with longings for perfection. 
Pray tell me, can it be true that only 
one of these has “knowledge” ? 

It is an interesting thing to know 
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that when a candle burns, the wax is 
converted into carbonic acid and water, 
but that fact is not essential to a hun- 
dred uses and joys that may come from 
the light. It is an interesting thing to 
know that the pulmonary artery carries 
dark blood, contrary to the arterial 
custom, but knowledge of that fact does 
not produce a crimson on the cheek of 
a man when his wife is insulted, or in- 
crease the beating of his pulse when the 
shore of his native land is seen from 
the deck of a steamer. 

To seek to establish the great prin- 
ciples of religion by a process of dem- 
onstration, is like endeavoring to prove 
the value of the kiss of a little child, or 
writing a defense of the Matterhorn. 
When these things pass from the realm 
of love and faith, into the realm of 
proof, they cease to exist. They are 
values that cannot be put into scien- 
tific terms. For this reason many in 
our day have gone out into the universe 
to look for proofs of the existence of a 
God, and have come back with an ex- 
perience like that of Emerson: 

“I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

And brought my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild 
uproar. 

That which I can completely define, I 
have mastered. That which I can 
clearly comprehend, I control. When 
this state is reached, prayer is an im- 
possibility. How can I adore what I 
understand? The very act of looking 
up implies a knowledge that is incom- 
plete and partial, a knowledge that roots 
itself in aspiration, rather than an- 
alysis. So religion speaks in symbol. 


“Thou art my rock, O God!” I cry. 
Suppose some one were to object, and 
say, “A cold, senseless, immovable sub- 
stance, like a rock, is a very poor ex- 
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pression of the Deity.” What shall I 
say? I will answer: “My friend, you 
have examined so closely the. details on 
the side of the mountain, that you have 
missed the general contour, and the 
broad sweep of the summit.” 

I would rather be a child, and im- 
agine the milk wagon was the chariot of 
a conqueror each morning than be an 
astronomer and see nothing but sines 
and cosines in the stars. I would rather 
be a savage, and behold a Calaban in 
the clouds, than be a biologist, and see 
nothing but mechanism in life. We are 
saved by ideals, not by ideas. Fire 
kindles fire, and not some theory about 
the origin and nature of fire. So a 
holy life is what creates holiness in an- 
other, and not some clear demonstra- 
tion of the qualities and advantages of 
holiness. There was a whole system 
of philosophy in the words of Mr. 
Timothy Healy to Lord Hugh Cecil: 
“No one, not even the noble Lord, 
would die for the meridian of Green- 
wich.” 

Here is just the trouble with our day. 
We live under the tyranny of fact. We 
are dominated by the spirit of the mu- 
seum. We are in danger of reaching 
a condition where the world is nothing 
to us but a collection of classified and 
dried specimens, where all truth is 
something to be arranged in a glass 
case, where all principles are things to 
be pigeon-holed. We insist on the 
virtue of accuracy, and that is splendid. 
We seek to cultivate a habit of exact- 
ness, and the goal is one to be desired. 
We warn men to keep close to reality, 
and that is a characteristic which is 
most valuable. The trouble is that we 
carry this tendency to such an extreme 
that we lose sight of the dangers of 
logical clearness. We forget that the 
more universal a principle is, the more 
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it eludes the subtlest definition, covers a 
whole row of pigeon-holes, and fades in 
a margin of mystery. The situation 
was well put, not long ago, by Chester- 
ton, in a “Christmas Hymn”: 

“Oh, we have learned to peer and pore 

On tortured puzzles from our youth. 

We know all labyrinthine lore, 

We are the three Wise Men of yore, 

And we know all things but the truth.” 

Take that experience called “falling 
in love.” I doubt if I shall ever forget 
a few moments I once spent with a 
very learned bridegroom, while waiting 
in a side room for the wedding march 
to begin. He wanted to know if I 
had ever read the book by John M’Len- 
non, the Scotch anthropologist, on “The 
Primitive Marriage.” He assured me 
that beyond a doubt the first marriage 
ceremony was precisely like that still in 
vogue in certain wild regions of Africa 
and Australia, where the savage goes 
off to another tribe, knocks down his 
fiancee, and drags her away to his cave, 
or his mud hut. He seemed to think we 
had improved somewhat on this early 
method, and yet there was about him an 
air of condescension, a deliberate cold- 
ness, that made me feel he knew less 
about marriage than would a delivery 
boy, who threw his heart into it, and 
experienced an impulse of high resolve 
when he heard the strains of the 
“Lohengrin.” 

The bane of our day is the man who 
thinks he knows. He has outgrown the 
idea that prayer will alter the laws of 
the universe, and so he does not pray. 
He has discovered that Babylonian 


myths worked their way into the teach- 
ings of the Bible, and so he has no time 
to sit down and talk with a group of 
children about the great principles of 
faith. He is convinced that man arose 
from lower forms of life, and so his 
heart no longer throbs with aspiring joy 
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at the words, “Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels.” Familiar 
with the faults of the church, read in 
the results of criticism, doubting the 
reality of miracles, there has come upon 
him a condition of stale and sated doubt. 

The mind has its Pharisees. There is 
a knowledge that stands under the stars, 
and thanks them that it is not as others 
are, blind devotees, idol-worshippers, 
superstitious followers of crude cults. 
With the self-satisfaction of a monk, it 
counts over its disbeliefs, and rejoices 
that it has outgrown the fallacies of 
other men’s faith. And yet, how ig- 
norant it is! How many of the trans- 
figuring experiences of life are utterly 
unknown to it! 

It is possible to delve and dig, and 
develop the spirit of precision, until we 
fancy the mole knows more than the 
lark. Facts of analysis are good, but 
so are facts of faith. The formula 
H,O is valuable as a symbol of water, 
but it will not take the place of a mill 
race. A mariner can reach his port, 
even if he never heard of the discovery 
of Campbell that the Pole Star is, in 
reality, three stars, not one; and a man 
can attain to moral grandeur of char- 
acter, can reach ports of purity and 
havens of truth, even if he is totally ig- 
norant of many of the best-established 
facts of science. Even Renan felt com- 
pelled to remind his readers that “Col- 
umbus discovered America, though he 
started from very erroneous ideas.” I 
venture to say that the goal of Chris- 
tianity is one that can be reached by 
men whose religious theories and theo- 
logical explanations are most strange 
and indefensible things. Christianity is 
not an explanation, but an experience. 

There are convictions that are like the 
light that goes out when you break the 
globe. There is many a great truth, 
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that the soul cannot label, or express, or 
justify at the bar of the understanding, 
or fit into a system of thought, but to 
which it leaps with an intuition, justi- 
fies on grounds of faith, or values with 
the estimates of love. This, too, is 
knowledge. This, too, is reality. In 
the hour of high resolve, in the experi- 
ence of tender grief, in the moment of 
moral triumph, in the act of generous 
forgiveness, the blind eyes are opened, 
and the truth is revealed. 

This is why literature, when it deals 
with certain values—with high emo- 
tions, with splendid resolves, with great 
governing conceptions—is forced to re- 
sort to poetry. Poetry is just the lan- 
guage of faith. Did Milton contribute 
less to the life of England than Herbert 
Spencer? To be sure we would not 
think of recording our observations of 
the habits of a beetle in a song. On the 
other hand, we can scarcely celebrate 
the value of love, the beauty of heroism, 
or the ideals of patriotism in any other 
way. Talk about facts! Is not the 
autumn leaf a fact? Is not the sunset a 
fact? Pray tell me, does the chemist, 
who explains to me the causes of its 
colors, help me to understand it any 
better than Wordsworth, who writes 
glowing lines about “alabaster domes” 
and “silver spires”? 

For this reason there are men, like 
Matthew Arnold and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whose true religious belief 
must be sought in their poems. In 
prose they tend to under-statement in 
the interest of honesty. They do not 
wish to make a declaration which they 
cannot prove, and so they make their 
belief too meagre. The white light fails 
them, but in the twilight they begin to 
see. As Stevenson himself declares, in 


his “Child’s Play,” we ought to have 
more sympathy for those children who 
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are “passionate after dreams, and un- 
concerned about realities.” He says we 
should not expect of children “peddling 
exactitude about matters of fact.” I 
wonder if Stevenson ever heard of one 
who said, “Except ye become as a little 
child.” 

It is about time someone told this age 
of ours to shake off the tyranny of its 
“peddling exactitude.” Not that I 
would utter my voice for one moment 
in favor of falsehood. It is quite the 
opposite. I want the truth. I want 
that truth that can be heard only in 
poetry. I want that truth that belongs 
to the spirit of the child, who sees on 
the horizon “mighty castles towering to 
the moon.” I want that truth which 
hears an echo behind the voice of the 
wind, and sees a mystic message of 
purity in the flowers. Lét us away with 
the conception that we must turn every- 
thing around between the thumb and 
finger before we can say we “know.” 

I know there is such a thing as Space, 
even if I have never journeyed to the 
confines of the stars. I know there is 
such a thing as Light, even if it does 
elude me when I try to think of it out 
of all relationship. I know there is 
such a thing as North, even if I have 
never found the Pole. A _ thousand 
things are clear and evident to my 
thought about which I am forced to 
speak in symbol, in figure, in analogy. 
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Of these things I say, “I know in part, 
and prophesy in part.” So God may 
elude me when I try to abstract Him 
from the universe, and think of Him in 
unrelated isolation. But that does not 
mean that I cannot know Him, that I 
cannot think of Him as the Supreme 
Reality, that I cannot pray to Him as 
a Power “closer to me than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and feet.” 

Here is just the charm of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. Was there ever a teacher 
before whom the literalist, the analyst, 
the skeptic stood in such blank, unbe- 
lieving amazement? “Be ye perfect!” 
“Ye must be born again!” “Resist not 
evil!” “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures uponearth!” “Itis easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle.” “Say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed and cast into the sea.” 
“All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” At every turn we find some 
paradox, some startling symbol, some 
glowing metaphor, some command to 
attempt the impossible. And yet, with 
all their wealth of metaphor and story, 
His words strike home with a subtle and 
convincing logic, not found in any other 
teacher. Indefinable in their essence, 
elusive in their meaning, almost absurd 
in their high demands, they yet possess 
a commanding spiritual majesty that has 
forced from thousands the cry, “Never 
man spake like this man.” 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER, NOVEMBER 14 TO 21 


The annual Week of Prayer for all Young Men’s Christian Associations in the 


World is observed this year in the third week in November. 


May not all Student 


Associations join in this ministry of intercession? 











THE LABORER AND THE MINISTER 


By Rev. Charles Stelzle 


ONCE asked John Mitchell, the fa- 

mous labor leader: 

“What would you advise a minister 
to do in order to reach workingmen ?” 

“Tt is not so much what he does,” re- 
plied Mr. Mitchell, “as what he is, that 
counts.” 

After all, that is what counts with all 
kinds of men. To be a real man among 
real flesh and blood men will give the 
minister the standing which he must 
have in order to exercise the power 
that belongs to every true minister. 
Workingmen respect the minister who 
is not ashamed of his profession. They 
despise the coward who apologizes for 
it. 

There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the Church when a minister 
could more effectively exercise every 
talent that God has given him. We are 
in the midst of a transition period. So- 
cial questions are stirring the times. 
Social problems are religious problems. 
History has prophesied it. The reform 
measures that workingmen are hearing 
most about to-day indicate it. The best 
labor leaders of to-day are coming to 
recognize it- In the end there will be 
not one answer to the social question, 
but many; but they will all agree in 
this: all of them will be religious. 

Josh Billings once said: “Before 
you can have an honest horse-race you 
must have an honest human race.” Be- 
fore there can be an ideal social system 
there must be ideal men. It is the chief 
business of the Church to develop such 
men. Therefore, the minister has a 
very important part in the solution of 
the social problems of the day. This 
re-creative work demands strong men— 


men who are willing to take a prophet’s 
risks as well as a prophet’s honors; men 
who have seen a vision and who will 
dare things because of it; men to whom 
the vision has already been realized and 
who are now trying to make the mob 
see it. For such men there is a call to 
the Christian ministry. 

We do not need more ministers, but 
better ministers. We need ministers 
with the social spirit. This does not 
mean simply men who know how to 
be sociable. Oyster suppers, strawberry 
and ice-cream festivals and a “general 
hoorah” are all right in their places; 
but that sort of thing is not having the 
social spirit. The chiefest thing, of 
course, is the personal salvation of the 
individual; but we dare not forget that 
Jesus Himself said: “He that saveth 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life for My sake shall find it.” And 
it will be only as the minister is willing 
to lose his life that he will find it again 
among the masses of the people. 

There are some mighty questions with 
which working people are grappling 
aside from their purely so-called relig- 
ious interests, important as these may 
be. Sometimes these questions are so 
real and so vital a part of their lives 
that they cannot very well see anything 
else. They are looking to the Church 
to help them in the solution of these 
problems. The minister remembers that 


these people have souls, but he must not 
forget that they also have bodies. 

A ministers’ association recently de- 
clined to discuss the question of the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, in spite of an 
appalling death rate in their city, upon 
the ground—as one minister put it— 
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that “the Sabbath is a day of joy, not 
a day of death.” This reminds one of 
the reply of the young city mission 
minister who was being rebuked by his 
brother who labored in the uptown dis- 
trict because of the innovations which 
he was introducing in his field. 

“Don’t you know,” this minister said, 
“that the Sabbath is the Lord’s Day?” - 

“That may be true up where you 
live,’ the downtown minister replied, 
“but it’s the devil’s day down my way.” 

But engaging in this larger work, he 
must avoid any appearance of patron- 
age or paternalism. There is nothing 
that the laboring man resents more 
quickly. He must never make the mis- 
take of supposing that every tenement- 
house district is a slum, and that it is 
the legitimate field for abstract socio- 
logical investigation. 

The study of sociology of a certain 
kind is necessary in order to under- 
stand more intelligently the real needs 
of working people, but in studying 
sociology one must make it a means 
rather than an end. It is unfortunate 
that much of the sociological study of 
the day is entered into because of its 
fascination rather than because of its 
helpfulness in reaching men for their 
own sakes. Human society is looked 
upon by these students very much as the 
entomologist looks upon his eleven 
million bugs. Men are being studied 
as types rather than temples. More time 
is being spent over the question as to 
why a man did not have a good grand- 
father than is put into an effort to 
make him a good grandson. 

Furthermore, the ability glibly to 
quote a few pedantic phrases as to the 
sociological condition of the masses is 
not an evidence that one has a grip on 
the social question. The love in the 
heart of a Christian worker which will 
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constrain him to go to a laboring man 
who is burdened with sorrow and sin 
and enter sympathetically into his life, 
will put him into the way of learning 
more about social problems than many 
a student of so-called sociology will 
ever know about the real conditions of 
the poor. All of which means that the 
most important thing about this whole 
question is the man. He is more im- 
portant than the method. He is more 
important than the money. 

Heretofore it has been supposed that 
anybody is good enough for city mis- 
sion work, with the result that ordi- 
narily our churches will organize a lit- 
tle mission on a side street in a dark, 
dingy, dirty building, and put in charge 
of it a man to whom it will pay about 
$600 a year and expect him to solve 
problems that would stagger many a 
$6,000 man. 

The best brain of the world is giving 
itself to the solution of economic as- 
pects of the labor question. Is it not 
the part of wisdom for the Church to 
display her statesmanship, first by rec- 
ognizing the fact that there is an aspect 
of this question with which she is con- 
cerned, and then, secondly, by trying to 
meet it? 

Meanwhile, a large company of our 
brightest workers are volunteering their 
services in the social settlements and 
self-culture clubs. Here is the op- 
portunity of the Church in its great so- 
cial as well as its religious work. Men 
and women should enter city mission 
fields on the same principle and with 
the same consecration that we find in 
volunteers for service in the foreign 
field and in the social settlement. Dur- 
ing a time of war we send the best- 
equipped men to occupy the strategic 
points. The Church should send her 
strongest men to the front of the battle 
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in our great cities. We need our best 
men not on the avenues, but on the 
streets. 

The spirit of social unrest is every- 
where present among workingmen. The 
marvellous growth of. socialism indi- 
cates it. Socialism is not so much a 
system as it is a protest and a criticism. 
The development of trades unionism is 
another proof of its presence. Indeed, 
the labor movement is the most signifi- 
cant movement of modern times. It in- 
cludes forces which are both organized 
and unorganized. This movement is 
essentially religious. Workingmen al- 
most universally honor Jesus Christ as 
their Friend and Leader. The average 
workingman is naturally religious, even 
though his religion may not always be 
expressed in an orthodox manner. 

Because the workingman sees so 
much that is good in these movements 
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of the people and because they are so 
vitally concerned about his moral as well 
as his social and physical condition, we 
may easily understand that often he 
imagines he has in his labor union, for 
instance, a fairly good substitute for the 
Church. Here he finds developed to a 
remarkable degree the three great prin- 
ciples for which Christianity stands, 
viz.: the value of human life, the care 
of the human body, the development of 
the human soul. 

Frequently there comes to me the 
suggestion from workingmen that the 
labor unions themselves be converted 
into religious organizations, adminis- 
tered by officers taken from their own 
ranks. This indicates how some, at 
least, long for that which the labor 
union does not provide, and herein cer- 
tainly lies the greatest hope of the 
Church. 


ROCHESTER FROM THE RELIGIOUS POINT OF VIEW 
By Rev. Henry H. Stebbins, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 


O write of Rochester from the re- 
ligious point of view is to write 
from a broad angle of observation, for 
the religious spirit of the city is more 
than ordinarily marked and finds its ex- 
pression in an increasing number of 
wisely-planned and _ carefully-adminis- 
tered interests. Rochester is essentially 
a sane, well-balanced city, not con- 
servative, yet never rash. 

Rochester is an example of the old 
adage, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” Rochester was 
brought up in the church, so to speak. 
She didn’t object to Sunday-school, and 


she does not yet. The men’s Bible 
classes of Rochester are phenomenal: 
their record for members, for enthusi- 
asm, for manly spirit and practical effi- 
ciency is unparalleled; and they im- 
press strangers more than any other 
one fact in connection with Rochester 
church life. Fully two thousand are en- 
rolled, and this means that two thou- 
sand men actually go to Sunday-school. 
The leaders of these classes represent 
some of the most prominent and finan- 
cially successful of the business men of 
the city. Their membership varies from 
fifty to five hundred. A word is due 


here to the young women’s Bible classes : 
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in one Presbyterian Church, at least, 
there are five or six such classes, with a 
membership ranging from thirty to one 
hundred and twenty-five. 

Rochester is marked by an homo- 
geneity in business, religion, and even 
social life, a homogeneity which results 
in more than ordinary personal friend- 
liness. This friendliness extends be- 
yond the bounds of personal relations 
into the realm of denominational differ- 
ences, and here takes the place of or- 
ganized or federated service in which 
diverse religious elements work to- 
gether to an uncommon degree. 

The twenty thousand Italians in this 
city have reached the dignity of a 
“problem.” Recently an Italian Wal- 
densian church, the Church of the 
Evangel, has been organized in connec- 
tion with the Rochester Presbytery. 

An unique feature of Rochester’s re- 
ligious life is the location of some of 
its largest and strongest churches down- 
town. These churches draw their con- 
stituents from all quarters, are demo- 
cratic in character, attract large num- 
bers of young people, and are, for the 
most part, institutional in method. The 
Brick Presbyterian Church is beginning 
the construction of one of the largest, 
best-equipped parish houses in the coun- 
try. This building will include bowling 
alleys, gymnasiums, rooms for classes, 
assembly hall, other miscellaneous rooms 
and eighty dormitories for men. And 
the Third Presbyterian Church, on East 
Avenue, is just about to break ground 
for a modern parish house. 

Our “Parish Plan” deserves mention. 
It is under the auspices of the Minis- 
terial Association, and is designed to 
cover the entire city with a network of 
organized, perpetual, and thorough- 
going endeavor. 

Our Rescue Mission demands special 
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recognition, because, for equipment and 
efficiency, it is in the foremost rank of 
institutions of its sort. 

The churches are taking an active in- 
terest in the Public Health Association. 
Two years ago one of Rochester’s fore- 
most physicians spoke on a Sunday 
morning in the Third Presbyterian 
Church on “The Nature and Care of 
Tuberculosis.” This was a marked in- 
novation; but as a result, on Public 
Health Association Sunday, this year, 
physicians rather than clergymen were 
in demand as speakers in various pul- 
pits. In connection with public health 
it is worthy of note that two Rochester 
clergymen are working along the lines 
of the Emmanuel movement, one of 
them being in co-operation with a lead- 
ing neurologist of the State. 

Rochester is on its way to an ideal 
Federation of Charities. A committee 
of seven, consisting of the present effi- 
cient secretary of a long-standing but 
hardly up-to-date charitable organiza- 
tion, three representatives of as many 
large manufacturing interests of the 
city, and three representatives of dif- 
ferent religious bodies are about to 
submit a constitution which, it is be- 
lieved, will be cordially adopted. 

It should be noted that in all work 
prompted by the broad, religious spirit 
of Rochester the Chamber of Commerce 
is becoming more and more an impor- 
tant ally. It is largely through their 
backing that arrangements are being 
made for holding the great Student 
Volunteer Convention here next spring. 

I would lay special emphasis on an 
experiment tried in Rochester last win- 
ter, known as the People’s Sunday Even- 
ing. It was the institution of a series 
of religious meetings for non-church- 
goers, planned, organized and carried 
out by Dr. Paul Moore Strayer, pastor 
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of the Third Presbyterian Church, who 
associated with himself Dr. Henry H. 
Stebbins, Professor Rauschenbusch, and 
a committee known as the Committee 
of Fifteen. This committee included 
two manufacturers, six members of the 
labor unions, two editors, two physicians, 
a banker, and the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Twenty meet- 
ings were held in a theater. The ex- 
penses were met by $1,400 contributed 
by members of the Third Presbyterian 
Church and by voluntary subscriptions 
from those not connected with any 
church. Some of the topics discussed 
were: “The Education of the City’s 
Children,” “The Health of the City,” 
“What Prayer is Worth,” “What About 
the Church?” “The Problem of the Un- 
employed,” and “Every Man Must 
Choose and a Time to Choose.” 

These meetings reached the people. 
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On some evenings ‘“e number rose to 
about twenty-five hundred, and on the 
stormiest nights did not drop below a 
thousand. At the same time, the down- 
town churches felt no drain on their 
Sunday evening congregations. 

So much for Rochester from a re- 
ligious point of view. The Student 
Volunteer Convention will be appreci- 
ated by Rochester. The student bodies 
of the University of Rochester and 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
to say nothing of the members of our 
High Schools, the thousand and more 
college alumni, the adult Bible classes, 
together with the rank and file of our 
church membership, will have a whetted 
appetite to see and hear and feel and 
respond to the personalities, the say- 
ings and the doings of the Convention. 
God bless it by making it a blessing to 
all concerned! 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN CONFERENCE 
By Arthur Rugh 


N no part of its work in China has the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
become more quickly indigenous than 
in its student conferences, nor have any 
of the Association methods been more 
helpful. Gathering leaders together for 


training in methods, for equipment for. 


leadership in a national Bible study 
campaign, and for a personal facing of 
life—choice issues—succeeds here among 
the students of China; and the end of 
the campaign is in sight. 

These five general conferences were 
held this year: 

Yangtse Valley, Kiukiang, February. 

North China, Tungchow, June. 


Central China, Putu, July. 

Shantung Province, Tsingshow, Sep- 
tember. 

Fukien Province, Foochow, Sep- 
tember. 

Presidents’ training conferences were 
held after the holidays in Peking, 
Shanghai, Foochow and Hongkong for 
the sections around these cities. These 
conferences differed little in program 
from the American conferences. A 
sketch of the first one at Kiukiang will 
serve as an illustration for all the con- 
ferences. 

This conference for the students of 
the Yangtse Valley attempted the sup- 
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posed impossible by meeting during the 
Chinese New Year vacation. No festi- 
val in Western lands controls so thor- 
oughly the attention of the people as 
does this one annual vacation in China, 
and most of the leaders considers a con- 
ference at that time impossible. Eighty 
delegates came from fifteen schools, 
only seven of which could be visited to 
interest the men. Three delegates came 
a twenty days’ journey and missed the 
first month of the new term to attend 
the conference. Eleven denominations 
were represented. Seven foreigners at- 
tended, no two of whom were of the 
same denomination. Rev. L. H. Roots, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Mission of 
Central China, was chairman of the 
conference and gave eleven days out of 
a very busy life entirely to this 
gathering. _If any student gathering in 
America ever had a better chairman, I 
was away that year. 

The plan of small, group Bible classes 
was followed; thirteen classes being or- 
ganized, all led by Chinese teachers or 
students. All but three of the platform 
meetings, and all but two of the life- 
work meetings were taken by Chinese 
leaders. To us on the inside, one of the 
happiest memories of the conference 
was the unconscious forgetting of East 
and West. Men took places of leader- 
ship or sat back and watched another 
lead without the question of race ever 
entering into the consideration. The 
East may be East and the West may be 
.West; but in those days there was no 
ocean between, and no man could tell 
where East ended and West began. 

On the two Sunday afternoons and 
on Wednesday afternoon the conference 
was divided into three bands and went 
into the city to hold Gospel meetings. 
One result was a list of the names, 
given to the local pastors, of forty men 
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who enrolled to study in preparation for 
uniting with the church. A greater re- 
sult was that the conference, swept by 
a passion for evangelism which was 
restless of methods and discussion, well- 
nigh got out of the hands and plans of 
the leaders. New and much wiser plans 
for evangelistic work have resulted 
already in a number of the schools. 

In the presence of the Mayor of the 
city and the leading gentry, the con- 
ference helped dedicate the best room in 
the new building of William Nast Col- 
lege, where we met, as the Association 
room. Bishop Roots and Rev. Hu, 
chairman of the business committee, at 
the invitation of the leading club of 
the city, addressed a meeting of three 
hundred invited gentry in the rooms of 
the club. They preached the gospel as 
wise men would, and two other mem- 
bers of the conference were invited to 
the same privilege the next Sunday. 

But these interesting events were not 
the great events of the conference. The 
great events were when one of the men 
walked the city wall under the Eastern 
moon and said at last, “Cost it will, and 
cost it may, I will preach the Gospel to 
my people”; and when another man 
missed the evening meeting while he 
wrestled with the question whether he 
would “seek great things for himself or 
seek them not,” and settled it by for- 
getting about himself in his passion for 
being a Bible teacher and in his de- 
cision to give his life to making the 
Book the law of China. When the one 
has led schools and communities and 
provinces into being Bible students, and 
the other has planted and nurtured more 
churches than Paul did, then we will 
know that the great events of the con- 
ference cannot now be written. 

The place of meeting of the Central 
China conference deserves special men- 
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tion. The island of Putu, in the Chusan 
Archipelago, is a sacred island given to 
the Buddhist priests. The population 
consists almost entirely of priests, the 
number varying from five hundred to 
three thousand at different seasons. 
At the invitation of the chief abbot, for 
the second time, the conference this 
year was held in the main Temple of 
the island. No rising bell was neces- 
sary, for in the gray dawn the gongs 
beat, and long rows of robed priests 
filed past the rooms of the delegates to 
the halls of the gods for the morning 
chants. At the door of the tents where 
the delegates sat studying the Life of 
Christ there usually stood a few of the 
priests counting over their beads. At 
dinner, delegates and priests shared the 
vegetable ham and nut butter, which 
were eaten there generations before 
Battle Creek was on the map. 

And when the days were ended and 
the boat sailed away among the islands 
to the main land, it carried a hundred 
happy-faced young men who had lived 
ten days in a holy city of a strange re- 
ligion, and knew that the angel of the 
Presence that was with them and in 
them had left in the hearts of a few 
hundred priests a restlessness which the 
chants and gongs of many days would 
fail to cure. 

Of special interest to American stu- 
dents was the recent conference of the 
Christian Chinese students in North 
America held at Colgate University. 
The conference took the ordinary form, 
as far as program was concerned, but it 
was a real Chinese conference springing 
out of the life of the Chinese Chris- 
tians and planned and carried out by 
them. A committee composed of N. 
Han, Cornell; C. T. Wang, Yale; Y. S. 
Esoa, Yale; David Yui, Harvard, 
planned the conference, and Mr. Han 
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acted acceptably throughout as chairman. 

Some seventy delegates attended, in- 
cluding several Chinese ladies and 
twenty non-Christian students. Among, 
the delegates was the son of Admiral 
Sah, head of the Chinese Navy, also the 
son of the superintendent of the Im- 
perial Steamship line, and the son of 
the leading Chinese Commissioner in 
charge of railroad construction. Mr. 
Carter did not overstate the facts when 
he said to the men that he knew of no 
group of students who ever did or ever 
would face such opportunity as these 
men are facing in their relation to the 
new China. 

The plans of the conference were ex- 
cellently carried out and the program 
was strong. Of most significance was 
the effecting of the permanent organiza- 
tion of the Chinese Christian Associa- 
tion for Chinese students in North 
America. The purpose of the organi- 
zation is to unite the efforts of the 
Chinese Christians in winning to effec- 
tive Christian lives the non-Christian 
students studying in America. An 
annual conference will be held and es- 
pecial attention will be given during the 
year by the General Secretary and the 
committee to the promotion of Bible 
study groups. 

The officers chosen were: 

W. C. Chen, University of Michigan, 
chairman. ; 

M. Han, Cornell, vice-chairman. 

P. W. Kuo, Wooster, treasurer. 

C. T. Wang, Yale, recording and gen- 
eral secretary. 

The Association voted to place itself 
in affiliation with the general committee 
of the Young Men’s Christiation Asso- 
ciation in China and Korea, and the 
most cordial feeling of fellowship with 
the North American student movement 
was expressed. The old question of the 
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Evangelical Basis was settled quickly, 
and with but one dissenting voice the 
conference voted its loyalty to the 
Church. 

More than seven hundred students 
have been in these conferences this year 
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and have gone back into their schools 
to face opportunities, the like of which 
has never existed in North America. 
They deserve a place in the prayer of 
every man who cares for the victory of 
righteousness in the Orient. 


THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE 


By the Rev. E. L. Walz, San Francisco 


¢é"THE Institutional Church has had 
committed to it the hardest and 

noblest task that any church can un- 
dertake.” These words, from a recent 
Boston editorial, contain a ringing 
“call;’ a call that is a challenge to 
consecration. ‘What is the hard thing 
and where is it?” many ardent souls 
are asking eagerly. The charm of the 
difficult attracts men of the right fibre. 
The task of the “Institutional” or “Min- 
istering” Church is tremendous, unlim- 
ited. It calls for the whole man. 

What is the Institutional Church? 

Here is a definition by the pastor 
of a downtown New York church 
which is doing this kind of work suc- 
cessfully. Dr. Judson, a son of the 
great missionary, says: “The Institu- 
tional Church is an organized body of 
Christian believers who supplement the 
ordinary methods of the Gospel, such 
as preaching, prayer-meetings, Sunday- 
school and pastoral visitation, by a 
system of organized kindness, a con- 
geries of institutions, which by touch- 
ing people on physical, social and in- 
tellectual sides, will conciliate them and 
draw them within the reach of the 
Gospel.” 

The Institutional Church has come to 
stay. It survives in localities from 


which other churches flee. It provides 
many points of contact with the fa- 
milies and individuals of the community. 
The beginnings of many a mutually 
helpful friendship, otherwise impossible, 
arise in clubs, classes, gymnasium and 
reading room. A friend can always 
touch and influence a friend, and in- 
troduce him to the Friend, our Saviour. 
The man who enters institutional 
church work will find that the friends 
he has grown up with and the friends 
he makes can be interested and set to 
work giving, doing, growing. This fact 
explains, in fact, the vitality and ef- 
fectiveness of such organizations. 
Social interest and soul interest be- 
long together. Spiritual results are ap- 
parently much greater in socialized 
churches. Dr. Josiah Strong studied 
the reports of three leading denomi- 
nations and found seven thousand 
churches with no additions on confes- 
sion of faith. His further investiga- 
tions showed that “the average institu- 
tional church had precisely six times 
as many additions on confession of 
faith as the average non-institutional 
church, while all that was .ccomplished 
by the former in behalf of cleaner and 
healthier bodies, better informed minds 
and a more wholesome social and civic 
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life was a bonus over against which 
the old line churches had nothing to 
show.” If it is true that in the hard- 
est fields the largest results have been 
obtained through newer methods of 
applying the Gospel, surely a call for 
laborers comes from this direction. 

What a tremendous force such a 
church may become is shown by the re- 
port of St. Bartholomew’s Church in 
New York city, which has 249 salaried 
workers. Among them are seven 
clergymen, one deaconess, one lay 
reader, five organists, seventy-five chor- 
isters, three parish visitors, nine kinder- 
gartners, twenty-five instructors in 
clubs, twenty-five teachers, six nurses, 
sixteen secretaries and clerks, six en- 
gineers and firemen, thirty-five porters, 
cleaners, laundresses and nine cooks and 
helpers. The volunteers number 896, 
including Sunday-school teachers, offi- 
cers and others. 

Small churches must depend largely 
upon volunteers to lead classes, clubs, 
etc. This necessity often leads to the 
discovery and development of latent 
talent. In one small church I know, 
where every talent is sought out and 
put to use, there have been found a 
choral leader, an orchestra leader, a 
manual training instructor, musicians, 
milliners, artists, housekeepers, car- 
penters, nurses, gymnasts and others 
who can be and are persuaded to do 
their part in running their own insti- 
tution, and that without remuneration. 

In these days of shorter hours of la- 
bor many working men will take great 
interest and pleasure in giving out of 
their best—and they grow in the 
process. 

Froebel felt that the child must be 
developed on all sides of his nature si- 
multaneously. Body, mind and spirit 


must be trained at the same time, 
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each re-inforcing the other. The sym- 
bolic triangle of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association proclaims this 
truth. The laws that apply to childhood 
should not be lost sight of in deal- 
ing with children of a larger growth. 
Therefore this call may reach and ap- 
peal to young men who have the 
teacher’s instinct. 

I fear that there are many men in 
institutional church work who have not 
enough time to study books, but they are 
forced to study men, and they become 
like Him who knew what was in men. 
Perhaps the best way to become truly 
wise is to teach, to give out all one 
acquires by study, meditation and from 
experience, “the best teacher.” 

The true institutional or ministering 
church is a Good Samaritan of a church; 
kind, interested, broadly sympathetic, 
practical, thorough. One main article 
of its creed is kindness, or love in ac- 
tion, 

The Master Himself, at the car- 
penter’s bench, might and may have 
taught young men not only how to 
make yokes but how to take upon them 
the yoke of His service. Paul may 
have acted as instructor in the making 
of tents while telling the Gospel story. 
There are unordained ministers; and 
the institutional church is a seminary 
for such where both helpers and helped 
are instructors. 

It is all so natural. Men can talk 
best in a familiar environment, using 
their own trade to furnish and enforce 
illustrations. Companionship at work 
makes brothers of trades unionists. The 
spiritual work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has been effective ° 
largely because of the social, educational 
and practical features it has made so 
prominent. The medical missionary, 
the carpenter missionary, the farmer 
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missionary, all have strengthened the 
church in hostile neighborhoods. 

And when doctors, lawyers, car- 
penters, machinists and other toilers 
spend their spare time under the roof 
of a church, teaching a way to win a 
livelihood and to attain the abundant 
life, the Kingdom’s interests surely will 
be advanced. Preaching lives—lives 
proclaiming Christ’s self-sacrificing love 
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—will strengthen the church at its 
center. It not the church’s work in 
largest measure that of making heralds 
of the cross? The Institutional Church 
is training witnesses who can and do 
teach the hearts and souls of men. But 
the laborers are all too few. The call 
to leadership in such wide, deep and 
high service is a call indeed. May strong 
men hear! 


CURRENT COMMENT 


Frederick M. Harris, Managing Editor 


66 HAT miracle of potentiality 
then is this which is thus 
conferred on creatures of clay! If by 


prayer we can labor, neither mountain 
nor chasm of difficulty shall be able to 
hinder us. We are at the end of our 
own devices? Doubtless so. But we 
are not defeated. It has simply come 
time to pray.” If prayer be indeed 
“power put at the disposal of the will 
of God,” consecrated just as the work 
of our hands may be consecrated, who 
can measure the force that is bound up 
in our Christian communities these 
days? And if all the members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association join 
earnestly in the exercises of the Week 
of Prayer, what is there impossible to 
the forces of Christ this coming year? 
A tea-kettle will not drive the great 
Cunard liners across the ocean: it re- 
quires the pent-up power of millions of 
tea-kettles. If our Christian enterprises 
were little undertakings, it might be 
that a scattering of individual efforts 
would accomplish the. results desired. 
But they are great enterprises: they are 
greater than any man alive today has 
ever in his wildest dreams imagined. 





We are called together to be reminded 
that we are continuously at the end of 
our own devices, that the task before 
us is ever too big for us. So now is 
the time to join together and release 
force on a large scale, to set in 
action a power that makes nothing of 
“mountain and chasm of difficulty.” 
The Father of all has big things to en- 
trust to that age of Christians that will 
put the whole of the best they have at 
His disposal. This generation of Chris- 
tians can measure up to this: why not? 





It is a startling fact that we were all 
boys once—‘“boys” in the _ technical 
sense of the term: it is always to be 
hoped that we can, in a certain sense, 
manage to keep at least approximately 
boyish till the finish. Yet it is remark- 
able how little we do know about, boys, 
after all. “The Survey of the Boy- 
hood of Detroit” is now published; it 
is printed as the October number of the 
magazine “Association Boys.” No com- 
ment upon this publication can give any 
adequate idea of the scope and thorough- 
ness of this work, and the whole under- 
taking seems almost a miracle when it 
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is remembered that the investigation oc- 
cupied only one week. It leaves one 
ineffaceable impression in the mind. 
The boys’ secretaryship of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as a field 
of effort is bounded by no limitations. 
Mr. Eugene C. Foster, who conducted 
the Survey, “gave up a lucrative busi- 
ness position” to become City Secretary 
for Boys in Detroit when he was called 
to that position as a result of this re- 
markable investigation. The work the 
new Secretary undertakes is city-wide. 
One can only tremble at the possibilities 
of the effort. Here is another great 
field of Christian service opening up 
before college men. To return to an 
earlier sentence, scientific knowledge of 
the needs of boys is a necessity: it calls 
for the exercise of the best brain power 
of any man on the North American 
Continent today. Then when the needs 
are found, there must be the where- 
withal to fill these needs. And a Chris- 
tian man ought to have that. 





The newly-formed Higher Education 
Association has published in October the 
first number of a new magazine—“The 
American College.” This magazine deals 
with all the departments of college life, 
and will stand as the mouthpiece of the 
Association. This organization is in- 
terested in the improving of higher edu- 
cation throughout the United States, 
“and in particular the internal and ex- 
ternal conditions of the American Col- 
lege.” The appearance of such a jour- 
nal in our midst is a welcome sight: it 
can, if it will, serve a high purpose. 
Dr. Slosson’s article condemning the 
publication of sensational sentences 
culled from the lectures and books of 
professors, and often damaged in the 
gathering, gives promise that this jour- 
nal will, in its own work, guard against 
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such criminal superficiality. The one 
piece of fiction in the number is ex- 
cellent: may we not look for more of 
such? There is one note that is missed 
in this number that really ought to have 
a prominent place; but, of course, the 
first number could not contain every- 
thing. This is the note of idealism. 
Better training is surely needed in the 
elements of citizenship; but it is a fact 
little emphasized in undergraduate life 
that, after a man has mastered the text- 
books of social science, after he has 
studied social conditions at first hand, 
after he has been told of his duty to 
the State, if he have no vision of the 
Eternal City clear before his eyes, he 
is like a builder without a plan and a 
sculptor without inspiration. The Octo- 
ber number of “The American College” 
surely introduces a successful career. 





The slogan of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Rochester is: 
“Rochester Made Means Quality.” And 
it is a pleasant thing to be able to say 
that this is not mere rhetoric. This 
Chamber of Commerce, too, takes the 
deepest sort of an interest in the affairs 
of the spirit that lie behind all the 
making of things and the buying and 
selling of them. Indeed, the Chamber 
of Commerce has made possible the 
gathering of the Student Volunteer 
Convention in the city. In the midst of 
a city famed for the stability, excellence 
and diversity of its industries, the busi- 
ness men of the city are vitally con- 
cerned for the welfare of the people, 
and have set themselves definitely to 
provide parks and playgrounds and 
homes for the workmen and places of 
recreation for all. It is a beautiful city, 
with its great parks and shaded streets: 
it is a magnificent city in the power of 
its passion for high citizenship. 
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THE STUDENT WORLD 


E. D. Soper, for some time General Field 
Secretary of the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement of the United States and Canada, 
has accepted a call to the Chair of Missions 
and Comparative Religions at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Mr. Soper begins L.°; work at 
Ohio Wesleyan in the fall of 1910. 


We have received further particulars of the 
new men’s building at Oberlin, a cut of which 
we print in this issue. The purpose is to pro- 
vide a home for the Association, and for all 
other activities of the men. For this reason a 
large building has been erected. The outside 
measurements are 200 ft. x 105 ft. On the 
ground floor will be a large social room, giving 
access to writing, reading, game and study 
rooms in the wings, and an auditorium seating 
700 in the rear. On the second floor will be 
the Association’s committee rooms and sepa- 
rate rooms for the Glee Club, athletic teams, 
literary societies and kindred organizations. 
On the third floor there will be dormitory ac- 
commodations for about sixty men, besides 
guest rooms for returning “old grads.” The 
basement will hold a bowling alley, a grill, and 
room for serving large dinners. This building 
will be governed by a committee, elected by 
the students and faculty together, and the As- 
sociation secretary will be in charge of the 
regular administration. The Association and 
the student body among the men at Oberlin 
are almost identical, so that this will be really 
a student Association building. It is hoped 
that the building will be ready for occupancy 
in the fall of 1910. It is expected that it will 
be one of the largest and most useful social 
buildings on any American campus. 


There are to be fraternity Bible Classes in 
all the fraternities in Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio. 


On the night of September 22, a most suc- 
cessful “College Night” was held at Georgia 
Tech. A stereopticon was used with good 
effect for throwing the college yells, songs, 
pictures of the team captains and many col- 
lege scenes on the screen. 


Attendance upon chapel exercises at the 
University of Pennsylvania has been made op- 
tional. The Houston Hall quartet will sing 
every morning at the chapel service. 


A very vigorous organization, known as the 
Chinese Students’ Economic Club, is in ex- 
istence at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Officers for the first term of this year were 
elected as follows: President, N. C. Yang; 
vice-president, H. Y. Hu; English secretary, 
C. K. Tsao; Chinese secretary, T. C. Quo; 
treasurer, T. E. Ing. This club has for its aim 
the promoting of the economic and social ad- 
vancement of China, by discussing and in- 


vestigating social and economic conditions in 
that country. Prominent professors in po- 
litical science and economies lead informal de- 
bates in the gatherings of this organization. 


Archibald L. Fleming, a volunteer of Wy- 
cliffe College, has recently left for Ashe Inlet, 
Baffin’s Land, to inaugurate mission work 
among the Eskimos of that region under the 
Church of England in Canada. Ashe Inlet is 
one of the northern points of Hudson Strait, 
and so difficult of access that mail and sup- 
plies only reach there once a year. 


Smith College has undertaken the support 
of Miss Delia Dickson Leavens, who goes to 
North China under the American board. 
Miss Leavens volunteered in 1900 while a stu- 
dent in college, and since her graduation has 
been teaching in the South under the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. She was com- 
missioned at a special service held in the Smith 
College Chapel at Vespers on October 3. 
President Seelye presided; the American 
board was represented by Rev. W. E. Strong, 
one of the secretaries ; the Women’s board, by 
Miss Helen Calder, and the Student Volunteer 
Movement by Mr. F. P. Turner. 


The enrolment in the Association in the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege has reached three hundred. In a room-to- 
room canvass for Bible study, three hundred 
and seventy-five men were enrolled. The 
Bible study policy for this institution is four 
hundred men studying continuously in the 
groups. 


Cornell, Columbia, and Princeton universi- 
ties, and the University of Pennsylvania, all 
expect to have wireless telegraph stations in 
operation during the coming year for secur- 
ing news for their daily papers. 


The University of Washington publishes an 
exceptionally neat announcement of Bible 
study courses for the coming year. They 
offer five courses to the students of the insti- 
tution. 


Columbia University this year will co- 
operate, as in former years, with the New 
York City Charity Organization, with Settle- 
ments, and with the city Associations. Al- 
ready a considerable amount of work has been 
done through these organizations. “Colum- 
bia pews” have been obtained in seven 
churches, representing the principal denomina- 
tions in the city. These pews will be reserved 
for Columbia students. In the pews the As- 
sociation plans to have one or two Columbia 
men to welcome any men who may drop in. 
The men in charge of the pews will be di- 
rectly connected with the work of the churches 
and will be able to introduce new men to the 
members of the congregation. 
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We hear from the University of Michigan: 
“Mr. Weilington H. ‘linker has just assuined 
the position ot religious work director o1 the 
University of Micnigan Y. M. C. A. Mr. 
Tinker was for six years intercollegiate secre- 
tary of New York City, and has just come 
from the associate pastorship of the Mt. Ver- 
non Congregational Church, of Boston. ‘Lhe 
work at Ann Arbor under Mr, Tinkier’s guid- 
ance promises to measure up to the require- 
ments of such an immense feild and the stand- 
ards of the university. Lhe University of 
Michigan Christian Association is congratu- 
lating itseli upon its good tortune in having 


Mr. Tinker.” 


Sunday, October the loth, inaugurated the 
work of the Ann Arbor School of Keligion, an 
institution comprising all of the religious or- 
ganizations centered in and about the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, prominent among them 
the University Christian Association. As the 
university provides for little religious instruc- 
tion, the Ann Arbor School of Religion, with 
its varied and numerous courses of study and 
lectures, is to meet a long-felt need. The 
Rt. Rev. Chas. D. Williams, Bishop ot Michi- 
gan, and the Rev. C. L. Lhompson, of New 
York City, were the speakers tor the opening 
meeting, held Sunday, October 10. The en- 
rolment for those courses and lectures prom- 
ises to be very large. hey will be supple- 
mented, as far as there is a demand, by group 
Bible and mission study classes. 


Joseph E. Donaldson, Stanford 1906, who 
has been instructor in Latin and Greek at 
Pomona College, has been appointed to the 
position of teacher of English in a Govern- 
ment school in Japan upon the recommenda- 
tion of the International Committee. 


Wesley L. Hemphill, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1904, and graduate of Princeton Semi- 
nary, 1908, sailed on September 18 of this year 
for India, under the Presbyterian board. 


At Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn., the 
Association membership is 170. There are 158 
students in Bible groups; six of these groups 
are using Leacock’s “Life of Paul.” 


This year the Bible study work at Branham 
and Hughes, Spring Hill, Tenn., will be under 
the leadership of the teachers of the school. 
“A large portion of the student body has al- 
ready been enrolled, with thorough plans on 
foot to reach each student and enroll him. 
Five classes have been ‘organized. Mr. 
William Hughes, one of the principals, has 
forty-six men enrolled for a study of Lea- 
cock’s ‘Life of Paul.’” 


President Henry C. King, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, has left America for a year’s tour 
through India, China and Japan, during which 
time he will address many audiences. 


On Saturday night, October 23, in the Bruns- 
wick Street Baptist Church of Fredericton, 
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New Brunswick, “Student Night” was held in 
connection with the Provincial Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
Maritime Provinces. Chancellor Jones spoke 
upon “The Meaning of the Student Movement 
for the College and the Church.” “A Com- 
posite View of Maritime Student Work” was 
presented by a number of student delegates. 
Mr. Billings, the Canadian student secretary 
of the international committee, spoke on 
the work of student Associations throughout 
Canada. Mr. E. C. Carter, of New York, ad- 
dressed the conference on the subject “The 
World’s Student Movements.” A presentation 
of the general financial position was made by 
C. K. Calhoun, of Montreal. 


For the first time in its history Pennsylvania 
was represented in debate by a team composed 
of Chinese students against a similar team 
from Cornell. The debate took place on 
Thursday, August 26, at Colgate University, 
under the auspices of the Fifth Annual Con- 
ference of the Chinese Students’ Alliance in 
the Eastern United States. Pennsylvania’s 
team, made up of C. Young, ’og W.; H. Y. 
Hu, ’09 Wh.; T. C. F. Quo, ’12 A., supported 
the negative side of the question, “Resolved, 
That industrial transformation in China is 
more urgent than military reorganization.” 
The Pennsylvania trio won the decision, and 
with it a beautiful silver cup, presented by the 
Alliance—Quoted from the Pennsylvanian. 


Cornell has a policy in Bible study calling 
for an enrolment of 1,100 men this year. A 
canvass of men in former Bible classes was 
made last spring and 200 were enrolled, and 
from the results obtained so far this fall, 
everything points to the entire 1,100 being en- 
rolled. The Association has received permis- 
sion from the university to install pool and 
billiard tables in the building. A canvass has 
been made among the students for funds, and 
enough has been subscribed so that one table 
has been ordered, and others will Le added in 
the near future. 


Rev. Herbert A. Rinard has succeeded Rev. 
George W. Nicely as general secretary of the 
Association at Gettysburg. 


At Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va., the Bible classes are more largely at- 
tended this year than ever before. The at- 
tendance of students at the services of the 
local churches is considerably larger than 
formerly. A vigorous mission study campaign 
is also going forward this fall. 


At Purdue University, Indiana, September 
3 to 5, a very successful fall conference of 
committeemen was held. Thirty men met 
R. A. Stow, Purdue’s general secretary, and 
W. A. McKnight, of the University of IIli- 
nois, in discussion of important Association 
questions. The Association has moved its 
headquarters to “Purdue Hall,” where it will 
be nearer the social center of the university. 
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The advisory committee has been reorganized, 
so that now the faculty canvass is in charge of 
a professor, and the alumni canvass in charge 
of a graduate. 


The Chicago professional schools of North- 
western University have their first full-time 
secretary this year. The post is filled by L. C. 
Hollister. Students from all departments 
gather for 15 minutes each day at 12:30 for 
the “Every Day in the Year Club” notes in 
Association Men. The pastors of the city are 
taking a very active interest in the social life 
of the students this year. 


At Wabash College, plans are made for a 
series of decision meetings to be led by 
pastors of the city. 


C. C. Robinson has accepted a position with 
the Boys’ Department of the International 
Committee. He was student and boys’ secre- 
tary for the State of Maine for two years. 


The membership in the A. and M. College 
of North Carolina Association has more than 
doubled this year. Twenty Bible study leaders 
are being trained for the years 1910-1911. 


At Highland Park College, Des Moines, 
Iowa, three members of the football team 
occupy prominent official positions in the As- 
sociation, and three others are in the Bible 
classes. 


At the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Mississippi 375 men are enrolled in 
Bible study. This enrolment was secured in 
a room-to-room canvass. 


Lake Forest College, Illinois, has organized 
Bible classes in all of its fraternities. 


Four institutions at Emporia, Kan., the 
Kansas State Normal School, the College of 
Emporia, the Emporia High School, and the 
Business College, no one of which is at present 
able to support a general secretary, have to- 
gether engaged a general secretary. Fred E. 
Weed has been chosen to fill this position. 


The membership of the Association at the 
University of Tennessee is over 65 per cent. 
larger than it was last year. 


At Louisiana State University two hundred 
men have been enrolled in Bible study. 


Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity employs this year a general secretary. 
A laundry agency, book exchange, and lunch 
room have been opened by the Association, and 
all are largely patronized by the students. 
Seventy-five men are enrolled in Bible classes, 
and the numbers are steadily increasing. Over 
half the men in the institution are members of 
the Association. Eldred Hall, the Association 
building, has been made more attractive by 
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means of tasteful decorations, and is rapidly 
becoming the social center of the institution. 


At Yale the extent of the Bible study work 
demands a salaried officer to devote his time 
to the promotion of this particular phase of 
Association work. 


Eight men on the football team of Berea 
College, Kentucky, are in Bible study classes. 
Two of these, one of whom is the captain, 
are leading groups. 


The cabinets of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of two 
Illinois institutions, Illinois Wesleyan and II- 
linois State Normal, joined in a banquet, at 
which policies were discussed. 


The Association at Williams College is this 
year extending its very successful community 
service inaugurated last year. An earnest 
effort is being made to supply entertainment 
and instruction for various classes of people in 
the villages surrounding Williamstown. Boys’ 
clubs, Sunday-school work, literary clubs, con- 
certs, instruction in the English language for 
foreigners—these are some of the altruistic 
activities. 


From Amherst College men are going this 
year to help in the Boys’ Club at Holyoke, in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Northampton, and in the educational classes 
for foreign workingmen at North Hadley. 


It is expected that a strong delegation will 
come to the Rochester Convention from the 
State of Washington. 


The Student Building at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, erected by the State Legislature, is 
now nearly completed. The student body is 
attempting to raise $25,000 for furnishings. 
The Association, through whose instrumen- 
tality the building was secured, is to have com- 
fortable quarters in the building. 


Culver Military Academy Association has 
published its first handbook this year. It is ex- 
pected that ground will be broken this year for 
the first preparatory school Association build- 
ing in America. The minor sports at Culver 
are all handled by the Association. 


The annual fall conference of presidents of 
New Hampshire student associations was held 
in Concord, N. H., October 31. 


Tiltou Seminary, New Hampshire, is plan- 
ning special deputation work among the 
smaller towns in the vicinity. 


Kansas University this year has a secretary 
on full time for the first time. The students 
have pledged $700 towards the support of the 
Association. 


As the result of an evangelistic campaign at 
Staunton Military Academy, Virginia, ten men 
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decided for the Christian life and expressed 
their intention to unite with the Church, and 
7 men renewed their covenant of disciple- 
ship. 


At the University of Illinois a large number 
of committee men returned to college a week 
before the opening day. At the committee 
men’s banquet there were sixty-six men 
present. Short addresses were made by A. J. 
Elliott and E. O. Jacob. The days were spent 
in new student work; and in the evening ses- 
sions were held to discuss association policy. 


Eureka College has most of its men in a 
local teachers’ training class of 110 members. 
The Morning Watch is a main point of em- 
phasis in connection with this class. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Illinois, will 
have a series of six weeks’ classes of picked 
men studying Dr. Hall’s book on sexual hy- 
giene, under a strong faculty leader. 


In a meeting at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, addressed by Tom Blodgett, of 
Wichita, Kan., forty men made decisions for 
the Christian life. 


The University of Illinois entertains the IIli- 
nois State convention, October 21-24. Among 
the speakers at this convention are: John 
Timothy Stone, J. G. K. McClure, A. J. El- 
liott, E. W. Peck, S. M. Zwemer, Wm. Sweet, 
Edmond W. Booth, E. T. Colton, Dr. Bos- 
worth, and Bishop McDowell. 


New Jersey is planning to hold, in No- 
vember, a conference of representatives from 
the various preparatory schools throughout 
the State. 


In a one-night campaign for Bible study at 
the University of Mississippi 165 men were so- 
licited. From this number 127 were enrolled. 


Four hundred men attended the annual stag 
banquet and business meeting of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Association. The Chancel- 
lor spoke on the work of the Association. 
Over $600 was subscribed toward the year’s 
. budget. 


R. Everett Thomas, formerly of Pillsbury 
Academy, Owatonna, Minn., is now acting 
general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 


Among the Bible study groups at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina are two large groups 
of seniors, three boarding club groups, one 
group of instructors and graduate students, 
one football group, and six fraternity groups 
in chapter houses. The normal class in the 
“Life of Paul,” by Leacock, comprises twenty- 
eight group leaders, who are coached by Rev. 
R. W. Hogue, who is well known to the dele- 
gates at the last Southern Students’ Confer- 
ence, in which he was one of the most popular 
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leaders. Eight rural Sunday-schools in the 
country surrounding Chapel Hill are conducted 
by the Association. The twenty men engaged 
in the work are organized into a normal class 
taught by a professor. 


Over 250 of a freshman class of 370 men in 
Princeton enrolled in Bible study. On Oc- 
tober 12 a —- was given in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Burgess, who are on the eve 
of departure for China to join in the Prince- 
ton work at Pekin. Mr. J. Wheaton Cham- 
bers, ‘oo, captain of the championship swim- 
ming team, will leave shortly to spend two 
years in work among the legation guards in 
China. He takes the place of L. D. Froelich, 
’06, who will return this year. 


The opening reception for new men at New 
York University was given in Association 
Hall, Thursday evening, October 7. Addresses 
were delivered by Chancellor MacCracken, 
Rev. Percy Wightman, President Norlin, Mr. 
Harry Edmonds, and the Athletic team cap- 
tain. There was good music and good cheer. 


Dr. Cook, the discoverer of the “Pole,” is 
a graduate of New York University class of 
ol. 


The varied interests of Boston University 
were united in a joint stag reception given by 
the Liberal Arts Y. M. C. A. to men of all de- 
partments. 


Keystone Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., en- 
rolled 110 men for fall term in Bible study. 
The State of Pennsylvania sent 216 delegates 
to summer conferences. The Northfield rep- 
resentation numbered 203. 


Fourteen volunteers in a graduating class 
of thirty-four is the record of the West- 
minster College class of 1909. 


Allegheny College is establishing the group 
system of Bible study. 


Iowa Wesleyan University reports a 40 per 
cent. increase over last year’s enrolment in 
Bible study. 


A successful Bible study work among the 
fraternity men of Iowa State College is being 
carried on. 


Great interest is being shown in Iowa in the 
coming Rochester Convention. In some cases 
the faculties have already asked for more 
than one representative. Everything points to- 
ward a full delegation from this State. 


At the University of Montana, Bible classes 
have been organized in two fraternities, and 
the president has granted the assembly period 
on alternate weeks for the Association. 


Carl C. Nichol, formerly secretary at the 
University of Colorado, is this year secretary 
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at the University of Washington, C. M. Rood 
having become boys’ secretary at Vancouver. 


Over 140 men have enrolled in mission 
study this year at Oberlin. This is a consider- 
able gain over former years. 


Guy von Aldrich, of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, has just finished a successful visit 
to Norwich University and Middlebury Col- 
lege. These two institutions will have a full 
representation at the Rochester Convention. 


At Brown, some six men have already con- 
sented to teach classes of Italians, in connec- 
tion with the new social service movement un- 
dertaken by the Association this year. Classes 
will be held two evenings a week in a building 
secured through the co-operation of the city 
Association of Providence. 


The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of Nebraska State Nor- 
mal School at Peru, Neb., hold daily joint 
noonday prayer meetings, with an average of 
one hundred in attendance. 


Mr. G. W. Benn, student secretary of Texas, 
has been making his first round of visits. Be- 
cause Texas has not had a student secretary 
before, the work is in a very formative condi- 
tion. Three new Associations have already 
been formed, and two reorganized. Bible 
study has been started in six institutions, and 
mission study in three. Houston and Fort 
Worth city Associations have had “College 
Sundays” for all the students in their cities, 
with Mr. Benn as speaker. Austin College, at 
Sherman, Tex., is completing an $18,000 build- 
ing, which will be the first College Association 
building in the State. The State University 
has a man in the field, Mr. George B. Shipp, 
raising funds for a building to cost $100,000. 


Harry F. Henderson, student secretary in 
California, has been asked by the California 
State committee to devote part time to the 
working out of the High School problem of 
the State. One session of the State Conven- 
tion held in November, will be devoted to this 
work. Stanford University and Pomona Col- 
lege Associations’ leaders each spent two days 
in the mountains before opening week of col- 
lege, laying plans for the year’s work. The 
secretaries consider this conference one of the 
most valuable of the year. The California 
Polytechnic School, at San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
opens the year with a newly organized Asso- 
ciation, enrolling 60 per cent. of the men in 
the school in the Association. The work is 
receiving the earnest support of the faculty, 
many of whom are recently from college As- 
sociations. A comprehensive policy has been 
adopted for the year and is being pushed ag- 
gressively. 


In the October issue there was an error in 
the list of names of those present at the meet- 
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ing of state and international secretaries, to 
consider the summer institute. The names ot 
John S. Dadisman, of Kansas, and W. M. 
Lee, of Virginia, should be included, 


McGill writes: “The McGill Y. M. C. A. 
has given up the first ten days of the college 
session entirely to a friendly visiting of the 
freshmen. About seventy men have been en- 
gaged during this time in calling in pairs on 
the new students in the evenings. The object 
has been twofold. First, to pay a friendly call, 
and to help the freshmen with advice and sug- 
gestions about college affairs and _ studies. 
Second, to explain to them the object of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the nature of its work, and to 
canvass them for membership, finance, and 
Bible study. The results have been most satis- 
factory. While not quite one-half of the first- 
year men have been visited in the time, three- 
quarters of those seen have already become 
members, and over one-quarter have already 
agreed to join Bible study groups. With the 
local condition of men not living in dormi- 
tories, but in boarding houses through the 
city, this is far better than the results obtained 
from the usual method of committees can- 
vassing for each of these objects separately. 
The indefinite results in the way of increased 
understanding of and interest in the Asso- 
ciation have not yet become apparent, but 
should be very great. With better organiza- 
tion this plan would be even more successful.” 


A very attractive folder, entitled “Two Im- 
portant New Lines of Work,” has been pub- 
lished by the Student Department of the State 
Committee of Kansas. It includes a state- 
ment of the important work among high school 
boys now being carried on in Kansas, and of 
the extensive college deputation service in 
that State. 


On Monday, October 11, Clayton S. Cooper 
met a number of students of the University of 
Toronto to present Bible study. There were 
representatives from practically every fra- 
ternity. * * At Toronto professors led 
the classes of four-year men. This is found 
to be a most desirable arrangement. 


It is reported that L. C. Hull, of Michigan, 
who was president of the Association at Mich- 
igan when an undergraduate there, has been 
elected president of the Oxford University 
Athletic Association. Such a distinction is a 
great honor, especially when conferred upon 
an American student in an English uni- 
versity. 


The report of the Conference of Employed 
Students’ Secretaries of the West, held at Lake 
Geneva, June 28 to July 11, has just reached 
this office. It is an attractive volume of about 
two hundred pages, entitled “College Leader- 
ship.” This is the first published report of the 
conference of Western secretaries. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


College Problems. A study of the Re- 
ligious Activities of College Men. 
Series No. 3. Smith and Lamar, 
Nashville, Tenn. 25 cents. 


This publication puts at the disposal of Col- 
lege Associations over the Continent the dis- 
cussions of the fourth summer conference of 
Southern student secretaries. At this con- 
ference a regular course of study is also pur- 
sued to prepare men better to fill posts of 
salaried officers in the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The training received 
in this institute is quite on a par with that 
of any accredited graduate school. The stu- 
dent secretaries of the West also hold a simi- 
lar gathering, but that in the South has the 
distinction of being first in the field. 

The article that probably will commend 
itself to the reader as the most important in 
the book is that by Dr. O. E. Brown, of 
Vanderbilt University, on “Relation of Asso- 
ciation Bible Study to Curriculum Work.” 
The writer’s long and intimate contact with 
the student work, and his position as a teacher 
of the Bible in an influential university, fit 
him especially to speak with a certain special 
authority upon this subject. The reader will 
feel, however, that no external authority is 
necessary to buoy up the considerations ad- 
vanced. 

This volume is worthy of a place in every 
Association library in America. 





The Days of June: The Life Story of 
June Nicholson, by Mary Culler 
White. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. 50 cents. 


This thoroughly delightful little book de- 
serves to be widely and generally read. It is 
the life story of a charming Southern girl, 
reared on a plantation in South Carolina, who 
went out to China the year after the Boxer 
outbreak to teach in the McTyeire School at 
Shanghai. There she lived and taught for 
four years and a half, part of which time she 
was principal of the school, and she literally 
gave her life for the Christ, “whom having 


not seen,” she loved, and for the Chinese 
— whom having seen, she loved f-:> His 
sake. 

The short sketches which form the chapters 
of the book give vivid glimpses of plantation 
life in the South, of study in the Bible School, 
of ocean traveling, of missionary life in 
China from the riot outside the gates of the 
school to a feast in the house of a wealthy 
Chinese woman, and all of these sketches are 
dominated by a charming, rich, and pervasive 
personality. The reader is often reminded of 
“The Lady of the Decoration,” but ‘““The Days 
of June,” while less appealingly humorous, is 
fully as fascinating and presents a truer pic- 
ture of missionary life. Throughout it is com- 
pellingly spiritual. One who reads it is drawn 
closer to the Christ whom she loved, and in 
whose service she gave her life for “the 
China that is to be.” 





The Desire of India. By Surendra 
Kumar Datta. London: Student Vol- 
unteer Missionary Union. 65 cents. 


The spirit of Swadeshi, the watchword of 
Indian nationalism, lives in the heart of the 
gifted young Indian who has written this 
book. Yet, loyal as he is to the progressive 
aspirations of his country, he is equally loyal 
to the British Government whose benefits to 
India he recounts with fairness. The history 
and traditions, the philosophy and habits of 
life of the conglomerate populations of India, 
the present social and political restlessness, 
and the movements toward reform are sketched 
with the sympathetic insight of a man of the 
soil, and at the same time without bias or 
prejudice. But the great burden of the author’s 
heart is the spiritual need of India and her 
unconscious desire for “the Desire of all na- 
tions.” The volume was written by Dr. Datta 
as a mission study text-book; and it proved so 
successful last year in the British colleges and 
universities that it has been recommended in 
this year’s Mission Study Prospectus as a text- 
book for American and Canadian students. 
Every chapter is well written, and the book is 
supplied with an index, illustrations, an ex- 
cellent map and valuable appendices. 


The Student Volunteer Movement has been requested to nominate three or four 
agricultural college graduates for important educational work in Brazil. The call is 
urgent; the opportunity exceptional. Full particulars may be had by writing to 


DR. S. M. ZWEMER, 
125 East 27th Street, New York City. 











SALARIED OFFICERS OF STUDENT MOVEMENTS OF 
NORTH: AMERICA 
IMPORTANT 


It is very important that the following list should be absolutely correct. Please 
report any errors to the Editor immediately. Revised copies of this list will be obtainable 
on request from the Study Department of the International Committee: 


STUDENT SECRETARIES OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Louise Holenquist. .... 2.00 ccccccccsccccccccses Executive Home Department.............125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Loulee W. Brooks... 2... ccccsccccccccccccesess Conventions and Conferences............- 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Bertha Condé, .....02..esccccccccscccccccccces Professional and State Normal Schools.....125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Ethel Cutler......0cccccccsccccccccecccsccecce Bite Beep. 0.02 0cccccccccccccccscecccs 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Theresa M. Wilbur............+++0++++++++0+-5tate Universities and High Schools. ...... 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
TEE TR. oc cecncccccessccccescrececcorsede Indian Students.............+++.++++++.-125 East 27th Street, New York City 
I PR .acin on cc nvicnsceceqerseevsees'sees Colored Students.............+.++++++++++-125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Mabel T. Everett. . ssl Acai Cached teks Atlant alana ananassae aaa ae 125 East 27th Street, New York City 


TERRITORIAL OR STATE STUDENT SECRETARIES IN THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN [ASSOCIATION 
OF UNITED STATES 


California, Arizona and Nevada................*Carolyn L. Patch..........0+eeeee 251 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Colorado, Wyoming and Utah.............0200+: i; TE SY, Wienke cn ccnacecncenes 423 Temple Bldg., Denver, Col. 
Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania..........*Irene Sheppard..................-.-631 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ian cn vesacccccdccsssssensevavesesen EE WHI so. 0:0: 66 00.88c0sces ciascess care of Y. W. C. A., Atlanta, Ga. 
die wc ck il eet tide alec aceon aan I iis 06 006ecens neueccnsanees 612 Le Moyne Block, Chicago, Ill. 
ids 0s. 50600 s0neensrendecnenensuneneseen Margery Melcher.......... 329 North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa.. ci doce tle iar ip eth eas hes eee ante ha eke ..care of Y. W. C. A., Des Moines 
Seems oan Gitshems.. ile eaipleen aise me eekieareaie Er  crannan ak nennaeaadaeen Masonic Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
Michigan.. s60scits 8605005000 0446600%.50.0—N ane as careof Y.W. C. A.,Washington Ave. and Clifford St., Detroit 
Silenanete.. ‘ cna ede swas shat edindeas nie 66tcbeknnned 87 South 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missouri ont debate. vititinrkanibenksakkek aman igen’ 401 Y. M. C. A. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nebraska.. ce ccceccccccceccccce sek lorence Parmelee, Special Secretary........ care of Y. W. C. A., Lincoln, Neb. 
North and South Seietn... . (ec PE ci as unidubuvukausaews 706 Van Epps Street, Mitchell, S. D. 
Northeastern Territorial Cm. "New " England, 

New York and New Jersey.....-..++++++++: — Gomme } edwenennial Room 508, 121 East 27th Street, New York City 
Northwestern Territorial Com., W Wee 

Oregon, Idaho and Montana.. ....+..+-Lucy Jane Hopkins.. ‘ , .-1823 Nagle Place, Seattle, Wash. 
Ohio and West Virginia.. eres ll Mercantile ‘Lees Bldg., 414 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Tennessee and Kentuthy... EE ETT are . 159 Fifth Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 
Texas.. oie v sceseseusenncsenceclilh Mam QMONB.<cocccsoasescoc dll 65, University Station, Austin, Tex. 
Virginia ‘ond the Cassiles.. paeskiare die oe a0 en i nn ne uke ae«seeeneeenane 312 Law Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Wisconsin. . (ieee seeerehee ee occ ss srveceneseessocses 394 Jackson Street, Milwaukee 


* @Renuties Secretary acting as Student Secretary. 


LOCAL STUDENT SECRETARIES OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF UNITED STATES 


Girls’ Industrial School... ........00-ccesesecees Ol as sete viatanaiterdeneecenswereeeaisnee Montevallo, Ala. 
Univaralty of Agkeneat. ..0.<< 0002000000 cece cccc hth SPocc cscs scccccccccccccsccsceseccoesess . Fayetteville, Ark. 
University of California. ........+.+-+eeeeeeeeee Is cchandeedcuendeanne ocbeean _ Stiles Hall, Berkeley, Cal. 
State Normal School.........++eeeeceeeeeceeees Dent PIN oi concconscsssoscncesvencereeens ..Los Angeles, Cal. 
University of Southern California................-Rhuamah Smith... 00.0... .cceceee cece cece cece eee ee eeees Los Angeles, Cal. 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University..............-..Mary Hutchins... .. 2.2.2.0... seeeeeeeeeeeeeee++ Stanford University, Cal. 
ness owen neteonsever eran perer nee stireieenerenerteaetienety ‘ --Boulder, Colo. 
Colorado College........scscccccccccccessececs EE idicccannrkekebwacnanaedehen . Colorado Springs, Colo. 
University of Denver.........00eeeeeeeeee cece ee Mrs. Kingsley... .....0seseeeeececececcececeecesees University Park, Colo. 
Northwestern University.............++++++++++-Blizabeth Fox........ 6.22 ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee+-Willard Hall, Evanston, II. 
University of Illinois..........-+0seee ce ceeeceee BN FON. 66.000 sc cccdescscnsscsitensue Association House, Champaign, III. 
University of Chicago............+++++++++++++-Helen Hendricks....................care of Y. W. C. League. Chicago, II. 
University of Indiana...........0seseeeeeceeees Elizabeth Wheeler...................+....Students’ Bldg., Bloomington, Ind. 
De Pauw University... .......cseccccecccecceecs es 
Towa State College.....0000022cscccccccccccce ooMOPOMce AFMSIFONG... 2.2. sscccccccccccccsecccccccccecccescece Ames, Ia. 
State Normal School..........22++eeeeeeeceeees Pe Ns ra nitevorrkdadnasenenaneeeneneomeunaeneee Cedar Falls, Ia. 
State University..........ececcccccccecccccees ie eibins scusigsnecdnayenstes cess chedeneeenenepaeel Iowa City, Ia 
i en. os caiman Suwa haere SNR ae ekaeuk bb-e8 eoneaaaweneeenek 4 une 
Haskell Institute. .....ccescccscccccccecccscccs I Pi inisitiiciinciesnn tana daedisa uses pekend seeeensee 
Kansas State University...........-seeeeeceeecs BE ockevididdbhkieeteis ack arks bhaeeiaree se Lawrence, Kan. 


Kansas State Agricultural College .........cscccecccccccccccccssccccccccscese sess seesscesceeseeccceenes Manhattan, Kan, 
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Mt. Holyoke College. .........0+-cceeeeeeeeees 
University of Michigan.............+-- 
University of Minnesota...........--.--++eeees 
Industrial Institute and College...........-.+-- 
State Normal School...........-sceeeeeeeeeses 
State Normal School...........ccccccccccceces 
University of Nebraska.........-.---+++eeeeees 
Nebraska Wesleyan University............-+-+> 
Barnard College.........seeceecesesecececcees 
I. ne concense bees be cnneeneenuveseee 
University of Cincinnati............-++eeeeeees 
Obio State University... .. 2... cccccccccccess 


Oberlin College. . 

Indian School. . er 
University of South Behets.. 
University of Texas. 


University of Washington amas ae nie cian 
Washington State College...........--+e+eseeees 


DOMINION COUNCIL OF YO 
Margaret O. Anderson... ....-.++-+seeseeeeees 


The Intercollegian November 


Bilary W Tei vnc ccce cs ccnescccccesccceosescesvees South Hadley, Mass. 
cee ee Meee Ae nRenae ta Nee heres Seda enenene Newberry Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
EO TE ETO TT Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bie TE. ccccccccccccccccccccccccescecesccncesccecccc cs Gly Bami—s 
ERA V. Ghee voce cess ccccccccccsccccescscccsccosceees Kirksville, Mo. 
ccc gwdbeeeeaetbenenss eeenkbeanenncawl Kearney, Neb. 
PL... vacuschadad pengushencesteebbenenenvenanes Lincoln, Neb. 
J ng. neg éepe et eeeeeebeneben anne University Place, Neb, 
BE EN EET 


 ... ... . ecnnadinenoesendhbuh sce tetees san oee 


5 Terre Terr rere TTT Ty? 6 60 
rT eT Teer TTT es =a 
<p. ccubaacvkedd dsn heat onlbeeen tin eseens ueehbens Oberlin, O. 

> NT WIR ec acnc ndnwcsenssingtecccerescecesscnescececncuy ae 

(IN 6a 50 66 ch tana quadeeesnsadedsnnbeneene Vermillion, S. D. 
0000 cc cc MMMNEENND GENRE. cccccccccccccccccscccccsccccesscccsceseees Austin, Tex. 
So a a esa iid Mk NR I be ER Cn pean Seattle, Wash. 


UNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF CANADA 
ee CEE nc caccndenaseenntens 480 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


LOCAL STUDENT SECRETARIES OF YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF CANADA! 


Ontario Ladies’ College..........-.seeeeeeeees 
ES SE es ere eee 


I. oon i eon nhs 0805 0080.64 8e deans eneneeeenn Whitby, Ont. 
Sarah Bedinger, Intercollegiate Secretary ....120 Avenue Road, Toronto, Ont. 


SECRETARIES OF STUDENT DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


John R. Mott........ 6.62 ce cece cece eee ee er ees 


E. C. Carter.... 


No onan ke nocd aveendaatsnn aed 
ye etre 
Ne OE Minccccecs 6s 6h e0 600d deneeeeeen 
Ditntathle, Pies oc cccccecccccccnscccecccens 


EN, . 5 cn on nkebnneesnaeennonecs 


California. . 
Arkansas ond Otten... 


aoa pa RRR 
et i ee ea eh CRA et eke eene on 
SE ee eee pre TT rr Tey 


ik en dene tehsdeeemeneewee 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


Ns a oe aid KSEORERECHROR 


New Hampshire. . 
New York.. 


North and South Carolina. naawiedeouke 
i itknthncavdus Setediedéetaheenaetacenes 


-Executive Department.............-++. 
ceccccccccsceccce cece os ccMGnte DGRRSUROME. ccc cccccccccccs 
ik cased nn cunt cbuetecesseeeceebes 
is nn ceeegeneeeanteveneestee 
TTT 
W. D. Weatherford... .ccccccccccccccccccces 
ee. ede nnckonomesenweeueh anid 
Gale Genanat. .ooccccccccccccesccccveccccecce 
Diehl De. Westie cc cccsccccsccccccscccccnseacs 
Thornton B. Penfield... .. ...cccccccccccccccces 
Wy, Bi BI. on vcvc cc ccesssecasacece 
John B. Watson...........scecccsececsecccces 
NO | ce ccankdnenheneaeoeren’ 
Clayton S. Cooper. .....2.cccccccccccccccscces 
Well MeDE Mam, Fe... cece ccccccccccccsccccees 
Bees B, Tadic cc cc vcccccccceescccsceccosse 
John A. Addison.........---eesceeceeeeeceees 


Cabened Grmtente..cccce cccccscccces 
Special Secretary............+++++++++-+-124 East 28th Street, New York City 
Bible Study... ..........0+++eeeee++++++-124 East 28th Street, New York City 
Sr cecessoweesceien ress ero a Bldg., Chicago, II. 
SE, Tinned os ve csevceses 


5 SES EAS ee Sey area eee :.124 East 28th Street, New York City 
METROPOLITAN STUDENT SECRETARIES 


pe nans ake tnenencaawaes Cathedral and Franklin Streets, Baltimore 
dlls Bie SE canecece cows cscesecews 129 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
. Orrin G. Cocks...........+.++0++++++++-828 West 56th Street, New York City 
oC. C. Rutledge. ........scecccsecccccccccess 1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL STUDENT SECRETARIES 
gE etentscrexsteniensetenee * ..Calgary, Alberta 
ls Be RIK cacncncenesttecectveseeer an -anediation Bldg., Los Angeles 


se Ee atekdbinésebenstennsen teed Fifth & Scott Streets, Little Rock 


ool: Ge FAP cance cccccoscccescncsessncesccsae EA Gee, Giles 
Ee PN inacdecéndncvcceceeews 


jade Ee dtnwkeeene shunt wedthiekiaentiaenia Box 582, Des Moines 
a Ro nncekecensscceneereseces 118 West 8th Avenue, Topeka 


..124 East 28th Street, New York City 
..124 East 28th Street, New York City 


SR nonce 06 006606 00550000 0000000800 05008 Eee oe ey ee, Oe. 
a a oe eo ache aeniaee 124 East 28th Street, New York City 
I gas cn uct atic d Gade ab eh deacon amid 276 Greenwood Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 
JR ins dknnwedeseheseaebeduel 1513 Hayes Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
I na ene ak aes ee eee ene 851 Bradford Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
SE cent eden neuen 659 Bixel Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
-Preparatory Schools...........c0sccees 
- Theological Institutions..............+. 


.-124 East 28th Street, New York City 
. 124 East 28th Street, New York City 
ees 609 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
-609 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


. 124 East 28th Street, New York City 


.-618 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis 


Cae, We I ccses ccccvescoccescosees 118 West 8th Avenue, Topeka 
DB PF Wn cosccstcccceccccestencsoncesessste ae ae. tae 
ee PR wtintunacnavnseevenebanenetaades 167 Tremont Street, Boston 


er rn --¥. M. C. A., Minneapolis 


Harvey A. Wheeler...........++++: Grand pry Franklin Avenues, St. Louis 
Bt INL On a cbeweenenncepeneceuen 17th and Harney Streets, Omaha 


oo calie: Ute Mncscconasascacsccesoessceececu GE Ee i, fee 
GC nnivaventensaeeseabancl 215 West 23rd Street, New York City 


J. BH. JOB. coc ccccccccccccccccccccs Y. M. C. A., Charlotte, N. C. 


ocblis The BRPoc ccc ccdccsscecessesnseccesses -511 Schultz Bldg., Columbus 
































November 


Ee eed eee Par 
iin kenienbee ee ddd aches 
EEE Se ae Rene Re Te 


ps ak ands om uabawcareeneaeas 
tkeba in id wnchcnaweennes 


Bods ‘McClain. . 


Salaried Officers of Student Movements 51 


.-Calder Bldg., Harrisburg 
- 150 4th Avenue, North, Nashville 
. Association Bldg., Dallas 


itmivecueae’ "806 ete National Bank Bldg., Richmond 


.-418 Association Bldg., Seattle 


GENERAL SECRETARIES OF STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS 


Brandon College. . - kale 
Manitoba Agricultural ‘Calings. Ratinheh ina inehbbae 
pO EE A EOE 
Manitoba Medical College..........ccccsccscees 
I Ci iiicns ae 6040 de eews an seenkecene en 
I I pin ds nixea wane ennkescasececcs 
EE SI iiiiicbtdesdedtenbenmes 


iio cic os bn-ws Ks aeaK eee eee 


EO ee 
Or I ccicsccnceesceesancasanene 


--Paul R. Brecken......... HORAK Re 


H. G. Allan 


.E. Russell Paterson 


W. G. Brown 


Se datas 00cner en edecesandniawadeakenoeeenes 
Laurin Gardner........ 


. -- Winnipeg. Man. 
. Winnipeg, Man. 
.- Winnipeg, Man. 
.-Kingston, Ont. 

.- Toronto, Ont. 


peane ahah enaedeeb pastheenake ene eae Montreal, Que. 


. University, Ala. 
. Fayetteville, Ark. 


ey Ge Cs 65 cin sc cvnsccecssences EE ey rte ee es . Berkeley, Cal. 
NR ns a ee ae ii aaah iil dticn ane b icead Seb kadea ead he kaeeponteee Claremont, Cal. 
University of Southern California................ Thos. L. Clay cece cece cercccccccscccccccccccccccces AMS Angeles, Cal. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University.................D. W. Weist ste eececececsseccessceccecece ses Qtamford University,Cal. 
I Oe GIR os 5k dose cedevosevceuns ranted pitas tanle ten uiligak sean decmenlec wane nae oecadi ee Boulder, Colo. 
Colorado College. . ein se cececece so sKdw. T. Heald............++++eeeeeeeeeeeeeee++-Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Univaaity of Denver (Pesiensienal).. vamiew wee Sete Mp nese sa'b0 cheekonetonnsenerenha seaane ..-Denver, Colo. 
a. can pian On cabug sab mu mata NaN tak a nmi OE gsc Gb tng akin Whee wing ans a a University Park, Colo. 
Colorado Agricultural College..............++ “aa SN bhi 05-48-55 Cacti eden one Semele d ead Fort Collins, Colo. 
Colorado School of Mines. .........sscscecccees BG is wks 00sec eascneci aeeeehae sass deskadewceonanl Golden, Colo. 
pO Sep TT ere eEre ree: UE (tik hewe wens Ee BagmeekeeaGhiialen .-New Haven, Conn. 

J. M. Howard 

F. W. Hamilton 

E. W. Sheldon, Bible Study 
Georgia School of Technology...............++.. Ps cnn nous ie im oneaede Wa ee Dace balkwadanw en tate Atlanta, Ga 
GT Sneek. casccvaescerkekeneiand ss ici ninth cernicnls: Kagawa Unie ae ea ee Athens, Ga 
er I ic ati sk veecncneconeesawe W. A. McKnight Champaign, III 

Edw. L. Hall 
Armour Institute of Technology.............+++. Wusvaddbicie ete sepaath hese sekhiaiitie tinyeheemaeee Chicago, Ill 
Chicago College of Dent Surgery................ SE Ee TET ET Oe TN Ee BONN Chicago, IIl. 
Ce Bo ae acs thicd be ietrsnsnnssvecncessd i chibhiwhakniinh eee eRe. -abeunninelwaeei easels ok coe ee Chicago, Ill 
Hahnemann Med College............++-+++ee08- Pictieeeeentne si eebabnes knenk ened Mikeeedelew on ehuspemaeeel Chicago, Ill 
Northwestern University (Law, Phar. and Dent.).L. C. Hollister......... 0... ccc cccceccccccccccececcccccucecce Chicago, Il 
Northwestern University (Medical). ............. nh ie eee gees ot oe Chicago, Ill 
es eee rer ree Roy B. Nelson.. Chicago, Ill 
Northwestern University are of Lib. Arts).. eee MEL Ei saiS cued asedecdth thee ok onednede mele Evanston, II 
Indiana University. . occcccees - Bloomington. Ind} 
Culver Military Aendamy.. ‘aun P. Beal. Lubin hh eb been car nee en eee i ehkhied ae kena cae Culver, Ind 
Purdue University. . hentai eS StAkin Sad inndsachesdasanee er eeeeceaar seen Lafayette, Ind 
Rose Polytechnic Institute sats aie cae teeta acaoieeta Picgaraaasc abit nessg hi sedbsdebaetbiek KEGARS ckkumeeeedel Terre Haute, Ind. 
Indiana State Normal School... .........0+0+++. cc avkbsbseuantendeRteuwvsedetess ae Terre Haute, Ind. 
Valparaian, Vater tty... ccccscccccsceccoesees Pete eh eKits eect iaeonsuaaeeniaeabataeeaeaee Valparaiso, Ind. 
Iowa State College. . reer = seacuaiiad --Ames, Ia. 
Highland Park Senne! College. bisestne eeeeandeen A. G. Cushman Des Moines, Ia 
University of Iowa.. eer: LAREN it nd Goer re Ame Ne Sc Towa City, Ia 
ee ine 88 0b seis ensencssenese tees iia aaredGh ep bier ee oa ice y Okan heooa sade eee eee Baldwin, Kan. 
Kansas State Normal School...........+seeeeee Wah thekedbivenbacaunkewhinn neknbaomne bane e eae Emporia, Kan. 
ee Ll Lawrence, Kan 
Kansas State Agricultural ............seseeseees Wm. Davis kd ie ake eC eKidinels hea Manhattan, Kan. 
Waders COR occ oc cc cccscccocecesesocess Mokau shen du pila Wendhesces kunadteneeaweacniee cadet Topeka, Kan. 
Berea College. . ES rr ae RE RRR Ons Ores Berea, Ky 


Louisiana State Univ ani... 
Bowdoin College... .. . hp iynenedhekasaen 
Johns Hopkins University. peadeessautasnenewe 
Amherst College. . 

Boston University Medical College... 
Massachusett’s Institute of Technology... 
Harvard University. . vie 


i at sec recenes aneeieuee 
Naina ox0i-cn eetbe ante caenweaseuae 


i> ce a i bcvibessesdineis donseeBees ce uaceneoe 
cele NCD waradnas <u.s koe ytanka en ouaesk ohana 
.J. M. Holmes, Jr.. 


W. R. Ohler 


ee NE nn ich atau eee seed eneineeeen 


--Baton Rouge, La. 
. Brunswick, Me. 


hebuinttbebawieta ne etanscaeeercunueie Baltimore, Md. 


a. RA NRCan Rees ini 


.-Amherst, Mass. 
.-Boston, Mass. 
--Boston Mass. 
..Cambridge, Mass. 


..Mt. Hermon, Mass. 
.. Williamstown, Mass. 
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Michigan Agricultural College........ 
University of Michigan........... 


Detroit College of Medicine....... 
University of Minnesota......... 


Agricultural and Mechanical College... .. 


University of Mississippi. .......... 
University of Missouri. . 


Washington University Medic: l Colle ge 


Doane College. . 
University of Mebondia. 


Wesleyan University of Shbendhe cacti 


Dartmouth College...... 


I NR acc cache ke sees aenrceess 


The Intercollegian 


shal eneacerni den 


ee 


See H. Tinker 


° _T. ‘HL Gatun... 


W.S. Richardson, "Religious W rork Director 


November 


...-Agricultural College Mich. 
..+...+-Ann Arbor, Mich. 


.-Detroit Mich. 
..Minneapolis, Minn, 


« cobb MB, Eiaiiee cc cccccvcescccccccceccccccces: oem: Caliegn, Bile. 
See Eee nee rre eee: RY 
pe i conn 000i s0eterds cutecnonentébeieessn bane ae 
il tidbits bs ines weds bendtiesssekeeul se cated Gee 
pC Pihaca« on bnbhna an Re 6ekbisdee es bceben os en poner ekale -en 


8 ee ee 
lk oh led a ee Sica 


..A. K. Skinner Been Sone of Mheanedh .« <s.00 0aencceeeees 


New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Union University (Law, Pharmacy and Med.).. 


Ee MIN 666 60 dé c0duescce cetenecces 


Columbia University. . 
New York University. : 
College of the City of New York. a 
Cut Medical College 


Se ect nec eeda neds tebe se kaan nbn enen ae 


Wallace Ross 


W. N. Ottinger 
-Robert I. Dillon. . 


“ae ; a Kelsey. 


W. J. McKee 


..-John W. Mace............. 


. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Med. Col. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons... .. . 


Homeopathic Medical eeapeaee 
Syracuse University... 
University of North C arolina 


Agricultural and Mechanical College... eatauks 


University of North Dakota....... 
Ohio Northern ERD 

Ohio University. . 

Adelbert College . . 

Ohio State University. . 

Ohio Wesleyan University. . 

Oberlin College. . 


Oregon Agric ultural College. . eR aE aE: 


University of Oregon. . 
Lafayette College............ 
Pennsylvania College........ 


University of Pennsylvania... sccpumeatncoueasie 
uv i a nn crkannid ace beet we 


we 
University Settlement........ 
Wharton School.. 
" Missions and F inance. 
Lehigh University. . 
Pennsylvania State College... 
Washington and meee 
Brown University. . 
Clemson College. . 
South Dakota Agricultural College. . 
University of South Dakota.. 
University of C ————— 
University of Tennessee. . 
Maryville College. . 


College of Physicians and 1 Surgeons... lee setae 


Vanderbilt + a 

Dental Schoo!..... 
University of Texas. 
University of Vermont . 
Virginia Polytec _ Institute... 
Washington and Le ics 
University of Vi +-¥ 
University of W ashington. . 
University of Puget Sound. . 
West Virginia University. . 
University of Wisconsin. 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial ‘Institute. 


* Not yet reported. 


Fennell P. Turner. . 

J. Lovell Murray.. 

Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer.. 
Wilbert B. Smith.. 
Edith May Wells.. 
William P. McCulloch. . 
Thomas S. Sharp. . 
Harry E. Ewing.. 
Kenneth S. Latourette. . 
Guy V. Aldrich. .... 
Dr. T. Dwight Sloan.. 
Ruth Paxson......... 


way ag VR cReO VENEER OL eRROORK 


Albert S. Johnstone...... 


Clifford K. Brown.....................- 


. lifford K. Brown........ 


ia  Einssie, Neb. 
_ Galeenity Place, Neb. 
.-Hanover, N. H. 


.-Princeton, N. J. 


Agata Coleg, N. Mex. 
.Albany, N. 
.-Ithaca, N. 


..New York, N. 
...New York, N. 
....-New York, N. 
...New York, N. 
..New York, N. 


Danwei si 


nwa 2 LO” Ee eae 
iss nth ch sank vedwacehetsais seakene ..New York, N. 
is pia wae ak ea aw ae en ara pica ... Syracuse, N. 
seer aan dae kd en phe binnh ok aueaunin’ Chapel Hill, N. 
ie i Wettbeeieetes os eedeeecnweus ded ..West Raleigh, N. 
SEER 8 CEE ERIE ENTER SEIS ERIE = ape oman: ve Peay ere University, N. D. 
Sa re .Ada, O. 
vss sHarry Ridenour <...0.0000 00sec ceeeseeseeeeeees cece eeeeens Athens, O 
ME SIRS See are er ‘Cleveland, O 
SAN att ak pabindse héskek ceahdeenscen cuales -Columbus, o: 
(cd Nc. ia ceonenedenss kacaeenenucsecesedoncrnele Oo 
role MEE LOM vossnce ne ness cccnserneesseevesessensesenags Same 
.D. G. Thayer. . .-Corvallis, Ore. 
...E. M. Brown.. aS : ..-Eugene, Ore. 
.. ..Edward H. Jones.. osene -Easton, Pa. 
.-Rev. Herbert A. Rinard.. ‘ Gettysburg, Pa. 
..T. S. Evans.. aeeneaKnendaenaa . Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SE cc cccdcndgdaneasecs Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


.. A. C. Sally, Assistant Saat... 6 hci 


H. W. Fulweiler 


....8. B. Collins... enbeee 
..E. C. Wood, Honorary. 


...W. P. Roberts. . 


:.F. N. D. Buchman... 


Si Aiihitnel ce bndéiaabanensdaviucceueeccocuaall 


ahienhisn singh: 


oo 
Erez 
* Let 
6o=° 
coe 
g A 
co 
ao 
< 


Joel L. Provost. . 


“é eee 


:. ..Robt. B. Wear.......... 


he hnssesdikuucebendantdneeaesutecrsvehcauate 


6a ee ns ensvecesceeese 


++ + Carl €. NicOl sess 0+eseeeeeseeeeseeeseeeeeeeseeeeeee teeny 
cose He Munson. sees cess eeseeeeeeeeserseeseeee: 
sys ie a ai lanai ast et oe 
 niatie ae hah cin dhkbanbad Waid be ohh a0 


SECRETARIES OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


..General Secretary... 
. ..Educational Secret: uy. 

. Candidate Secretary. 

. Assistant Candidate Secretary .. 

..Assistant Educational Secretary. 
. .. Business Secretary. aaa 
. ..Convention Registrar. . 

.- Traveling Secretary. .. 


: Traveling Secretary......0.00+0+0+ 000000. 
eI, 6.5. 50-c0benwawenes 06 0e04 


.- Traveling Secretary........... 


o+ RYMVOLING Secretary. ....ccccccescocveccece 
Se ae eae 


Sc ikchnnsabssacebccbadoare sabacehnantie’ 


Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


..Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“a Bethlehem, Pa. 
.-State College, Pa. 
.Washington, Pa. 

: . .Providence, R.1, 
-Clemson College, S. C. 
mr . Brookings, S. D, 

. Vermillion, Ss. D. 

. . Chattanooga, Tenn. 

.. Knoxville, Tenn. 
..Maryville, Tenn. 

..-Memphis, Tenn. 
-Nashville, Tenn. 
. Nashville, Tenn. 
..Austin, Tex. 
.-Burlington, Vt. 
Blacksburg, Va. 
..Lexington, Va. 
. University, Va. 
. Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash, 
-- Morgantown, W.Va. 
.Madison, Wis. 

.. Tuskegee, Ala 


....125 East 27th Street, New York 
. ..125 East 27th Street, New York 
. ..125 East 27th Street, New York 
...125 East 27th Street, New York 

....125 East 27th Street, New York 
. ..125 East 27th Street, New York 
. ..125 East 27th Street, New York 
. ..125 East 27th Street, New York 
..125 East 27th Street, New York 

..125 East 27th Street, New York 

..125 East 27th Street, New York 

..125 East 27th Street, New York 
..125 East 27th Street New York 
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Student Volunteer Band Record Book 











Loose Leaf Arrangement. 


Permits Alphabetical arrangement of present and past 
members. Adapted to meet the needs of Student 
Volunteer Bands in all classes of institutions. 


No Band can afford to be without one of these books. 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th Street, New York City 








A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED 
LIST of RECOMMENDED 
MISSION STUDY TEXT 
BOOKS, with SUGGESTED 
REFERENCE LITERATURE 


Will be found in the 





MISSION STUDY PROSPECTUS 
1909-10 





Sent Free on Application 








Student Volunteer Movement 
125 East 27th Street. . New York City 








The Future Leadership of the Church 


By John R. Mott. Cloth, $1.00. 


The object of this book is to aid in enlisting 
more of the ablest men for the ministry. The 
conditions that make the call to the ministry 
emphatic to-day are clearly set forth. The 
positive and helpful influences, directing 
strong self-sacrificing lives into the ministry 
are dealt with in a most comprehensive 
manner, as likewise are the forces that tend 
to turn men from the calling. 


The Apologetic of Modern Missions 


By J. Lovell Murray. Paper, 15 cents 


An outline course investigating the more 
common criticisms of foreign missions, their 
agents, methods and results. The objections 
are fairly stated, and abundant references 
are indicated both pro and contra, the student 
being left to draw his own conclusions. 


Modern World Movements 

By John R. Mott. Pamphlet, 5 cents. 

An address delivered in the Royal Albert 
Hall, London, November 21, 1908, under the 


auspices of the London Inter-Collegiate 
Union. 
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Important Mission Study Text Books 








Daybreak in Turkey. By James L. Barton, D.D. Paper, 50 cents. 


Special edition for students, with additional chapter bringing the facts down to the present time. A 
pest Sadly textbook and altogether the best volume on the missionary problems of to-day in the Turkish 
mpire. 
Islam: A Challenge to Faith 
By Samuel M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


The author is one of the leading authorities on Mohammedanism. The treatment of this, his latest 
volume on the subject, is descriptive and historical. It is most interestingly written, and the maps, charts 
and tables are of great value. 


The Unfinished Task: Studies in the Problem of World-Wide 
Evangelization. 
By James L. Barton, D.D. 12mo; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


An introductory study of the present problem of evangelizing the world, written by one of the leading 
missionary experts in North America. The meaning of the problem, the territory to be occupied and the 
difficulties to be overcome are stated in a clear and masterly way, and grounds are given for confidently ex- 
pecting success in the enterprise. 


The Foreign Missionary: An Incarnation of a World Movement 
By A. J. Brown, D.D. Limp-cloth, 68 cents. 
Out of a long and intimate experience, the author deals with such questions as these: Who is the Mis- 
sionary? What are his motives, aims and methods? What are his difficulties and what the results of his 
work? How are the Mission Boards conducted? The volume is full of information on which one interested 
in the missionary problem, and certainly no Volunteer, should fail to study. 
Evangelization of the World in This Generation. 

By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.00 
India and Christian Opportunity. (Revised 1908) 

By Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Japan and Its Regeneration. (Revised 1908) 

By Rev. Otis Cary, D.D. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
The Work of the Medical Missionary. (Outline Studies) 

By Martin R. Edwards, M.D. 10 cents. 


A new course for medical students, nurses and those intending to study medicine. 


A complete list of mission study books recommended will be found in 
the Mission Study Prospectus for 1909-10. Sent Free on Application. 


Mission Study Pamphlets 


The Organization of Mission Study Among Students 


By J. Lovell Murray, Mission Study Sec’y Student Volunteer Movement, 5 cents. 
This is, by all means, the best pamphlet that has yet been offered dealing in detail with the organiza- 
tion “3 mission study in the colleges. It is based on practical experience and a close study of the problems 
Invoived. 
The Missionary Department. (Revised Edition.) By John R. Mott. 5 cents. 
Is Mission Study Worth While? By J. Lovell Murray. 3 cents. 
What is Involved in Mission Study? By James L.Barton,D.D. 5 cents. 
Hints on Mission Study Class Methods. By Dorothea Day. 3 cents. 


General Suggestions for Leaders of Mission Study Classes 
By T. H. P. Sailer, Ph.D. 5 cents. 
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Valuable and New Publications — ee 





What is The Young Women's Christian Association? 
This question is answered in a 24-page leaflet suitable for enclosing singly in-a letter or 
distributing by the hundred in. new communities. Price, 5 cents. ~ 


The Report of the National Board to the Second Biennial Convention. 
Reports of the organization of the National Board, the work of all its departments and 
committees, a8 presented to the delegates at St; Paul. These reports of work done 
previous to the convention are not printed in the convention report. 

Price, 20 cents. 
The Report of the Second Biennial Convention ane at St. Paul, Minn., April 

22-26, 1909, : 

This includes the addresses delivered, the business transacted at the convention and the 
statistical reports and general Association dizectory for 1909. Price, 40 cents, 


The two above publications are uniform in size for binding, and may be obtained for 
50 cents if ordered togetber. 


The Association Monthly. 

The official organ of the Young Women’s Christian "Associations of the United States 

of America, published every month of the year. _A 48-page magazine with the follow- 

ing departmente: General, City Associations, Student Associations, Foreign Depart- 

ment, Editorial Department. Single subontptions, $1. Special rates for clubs, 

Wage Earning Women. 

By Dr. Annre Manton MacLgan, Professor of Sotiology i in Adelphi College. This 

book, published by the Macmillan Co. in its Citizens’. Library, presents the résults: of 

the Sociological investigation carried on for the Natiénal Board in 1907-1908. 
Advance price through the National Board, $1. Subsequent orders, $1.25. 


Historical Outline of The Young Women’s Christian Association Movement in 
America. 

A convenient reference manual of Association history. Indispensable fo any Associa- 

tion warker. Price, 25 cents, 


Studies in the Gospel Ac-ording to St. Mark. Bible Studies in the Book of « 
ye a L 





By H. W. Orpgam.. These two sets.of studies, prepared for British students, have - 
been secured for American use by the National Board. ‘ cai 40 cents each. " 
The Parables of Jesus. hs 
By Evaser Russet; Professor in Eartham College. Ten = accineee for ens i | 
study. he Price, 20 tents. os 
Studies in the Life of Christ in Art.  “ ieee 
By Maate Loutse Stack, Physical Director, Toledo preety Adapted to girls’ «J 2 
classes. Students’ outline, 10 cents ; Teachers’ outline, .25 cents": Cor ahd 





Mintoleks price lists sent’on request. Order Whe shove from.the- 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT = 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of ‘the vsti 
States of Aa $ 
- X28 E. Tee Street - 
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